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_~e 
“FIRE-STOP” WIRES and CABLE | 


A method of saturating braids or other 
fibrous coverings and a finish that is 
flame retarding and moisture resisting. 


U.S. LETTERS PATENT 


No. 1,635,829 July 12, 1927 No. 1,765,000 August 8, 1928 
1,410,790 March 28, 1922 1,536,549 May 5, 1925 
1,772,436 August 5, 1930 1,798,486 March 31, 1931 


Other Patents Pending 





Termed, “the most remarkable 
improvement in a decade.” 


National Electric Products Corporation 


SUBSIOIARY PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh. 





National “Fire-Stop” Rubber Covered 
Wires carried in stock in 139 cities. 
Supplied by Electrical Wholesalers. 
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Fuses .. Like Sprinkler 
Systems .. Must 
Be Right 


( F what use is a sprinkler system which fails to 

sprinkle when a fire starts? Of what use is a fuse 
which fails to blow at the danger point? Eventually, a 
poor choice exacts a penalty. 

The basis for a wise choice of fuses is past record— 
of the fuse itself, of its makers. For over 40 years, 
Jefferson (Union) Fuses have done their part in pro- 
tecting electrical equipment. And constantly, Jefferson 
Engineers have applied previous experience toward 
improvements in accuracy, ruggedness to withstand 
repeated blowouts, and ease of renewals. Past record 
—proved protection with proved fuses—explains why 
so many leading plants use Jefferson Fuses exclusively. 


WE DO OUR PART 








In servicing your customers, assure yourself and 
them of proved protection by using Jefferson Fuses. 


Jefferson Electric Company 


Bellwood (Suburb of Chicago) Illinois 


Simple, rugged, the Jefferson knife- 
blade type Fuse withstands repeated 
blowouts and is speedily renewed. 
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WE BELIEVE 
THAT— 


Electrical Wholesalers 
should 


1. Economize 


By maintaining strict credit 
policies, adopting budgetary 
control and eliminating from 
their operations all wasteful 
practices. 


2. Localize 


By confining efforts within 
that territory which can be 
served at a profit and by co- 
operating in the solution of 
local problems through loc4l 
wholesaler associations. 


3. Specialize 


By concentrating sales efforts 
on selected markets, com- 
modities and accounts. 


4. Advertise 


Their services and their com- 
modities consistently to their 
trade. 


5. As an Industry 


Adopt uniform accounting 
methods and uniform cash 
discounts, undertake distribu- 
tion cost studies and promote 
a better appreciation of the 
services rendered by whole- 
salers. 
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2 ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING 


al io i 
BLUE LABEL 


men Outsell 
BECAUSE THEY 


Outpoint 
COMPETITION 


1 = Small Size 
2 = Front Operation 


3 = Attractive 
4 = Quality Built 
5 = Low Price 


. . . features that have long been 
demanded by the trade—now, all combined in a 
single switch by Square D engineers. 

A small switch, rugged in construction but 
pleasing in appearance. Built as single pole, 
two pole and two pole, solid neutral; 30 and 60 
amperes, 125-250 volts. 

A switch that is required by the machinery 
manufacturer as well as the contractor. 

A price that will appeal—and Square D quality. 
The salesmen of Electrical Wholesalers every- 
where report that the Blue Label Switches 
are meeting instant and unanimous approv- 
al and leading the way to “Victory in ’33.” 
The Square D Company is awarding an 
nee additional cash prize to the win- 
SQUARE D COMPANY ning salesman. See your sales man- 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.5.8 ager or bulletin board for details. us 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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WE 00 ovr PART 


Write for Your Free Copy SQUARE ia COMPANY 


of the Square D Digest 
. up-to-the-minute data SWITCH AND PONEL DIVISION 


on Square D developments, 


process and.gubces. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, VU. S. A. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Planned Selling 


placed on a higher plane as a result of 

the Recovery Act. Value will replace 
price as the prime selling argument. More 
manufacturers will practice selective dis- 
tribution, confining themselves to selected 
trade outlets instead of selling to all who 
are willing to handle their product. 

Wholesalers, likewise, will concentrate 
their efforts on the lines of those manufac- 
turers who limit their distribution, whose 
products offer genuine values and whose 
sales policies provide definite and practical 
selling plans and sales aids for their dis- 
tributors. 

Planned selling by the wholesaler will 
also include the selection of those markets 
which present the greatest sales opportuni- 
ties and the concentration of his sales ef- 
forts accordingly. At the moment there 
are three important fields which merit im- 
mediate consideration: the resale, commer- 
cial and industrial markets. 

As we pointed out last month, sales of 
radio, refrigerators and labor saving appli- 
ances have already come back to a surpris- 
ing extent. As wage earners are returning 
to their jobs, their first purchases include 
electrical equipment for their homes. This 
buying wave should be stimulated by 
Christmas purchases, also by the “Now Is 
the Time to Buy” movement sponsored by 
N.R.A. To secure his share of this imme- 
diate business, the wholesaler is called upon 
to select his retail outlets because of their 
ability as merchandisers and then to work 
closely with these dealers to help them sell 
more of his lines. 

Legalized beer has already given new life 
to the commercial market. Hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and roadhouses are spending 
large sums on remodeling and on new 
equipment. The repeal of prohibition with- 


G piscedo and merchandising will be 


in the next few weeks is practically assured. 
This will lead to still further expenditures 
in this field. The modernizing of eating 
and drinking places involves re-wiring and 
new lighting fixtures. The individual whole- 
saler can secure his share of this business 
by working closely with his electrical con- 
tractors. 

Then there is what has come to be called 
“back bar” equipment. It includes commer- 
cial refrigeration, beer coolers, coffee mak- 
ers, broilers, griddles and other commercial 
cooking equipment. This business should 
logically go to the electrical distributor. 
Also, the live wholesaler will not overlook 
the possibilities for the sale of ventilating 
and air conditioning equipment in this field. 


NDER the Recovery Act, only the mod- 

ern industrial plant will be able to 
survive. The manufacturer is prevented, 
under his industry code, from selling below 
his own cost. His production costs, there- 
fore, must be in line with those of his com- 
petitors. This means, in many cases, that 
he must “re-equip for profit” if he is to con- 
tinue in business. This modernizing of 
plant facilities involves capital expenditures 
and the purchase of capital goods must be 
stimulated before we can have anything 
like complete recovery. 

This situation is a challenge to the sales 
ability of the electrical wholesaler. His 
salesmen must be capable of showing plant 
managers, conclusively, that new wiring, 
lighting, motor control, ventilation, etc., 
will lower their production costs. And, in 
doing so, they will be contributing to gen- 
eral business recovery by stimulating the 
purchase of capital goods. 


<7. Fevtond, 
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The Recovery Act—Magna Carta 






of American Business 


Rumors, misconceptions and impatience have resulted in unjustified criticism of the 
N. R. A. Because of his key position, the wholesaler and his salesman can 
do much to correct distrust and restore confidence in the Administration's program 


HEN one stops to consider 
the tremendous changes which 
have occurred in American in- 


dustry since the enactment of the Recovery Act last 
June, it is not surprising that many have become con- 
fused as to just what the Recovery Administration is 
attempting to accomplish and as to just how the New 
Deal will affect their own business. 

Wholesalers, especially, should have a clear conception 
of the new conditions. Not only should they under- 
stand the changes which must be made in their own 
sales and operating methods, but they should also know 
how the Recovery Act will affect both their suppliers 
and their customers. 

Furthermore, through their salesmen, electrical whole- 
salers have intimate contacts with hundreds of thou- 
sands of contractor, dealer and industrial customers. If 
these salesmen, themselves, have a clear picture of the 
new program then, when they find a customer confused 
as to the N. R. A., they can render that customer a dis- 
tinct service by explaining to him those points which he 
does not clearly understand. Then again, where either 
from ignorance or misinformation, they find unjust 
criticism of the Administration’s policies, they can ren- 
der a distinct public service by effectively silencing such 
criticism. 

Realizing that many wholesaler executives and sales- 
men just haven’t had the time to keep fully abreast of 
the rapid developments of the past few weeks, the staff 
of ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING has endeavored, in this 
article, to briefly touch upon the more important provi- 
sions of the Recovery Act and the policies, as thus far 
revealed, of the Recovery Administration. 


Why the Recovery Act Was Passed 


To understand why the Act was passed it might be 
well to briefly review the situation as it existed when 
the present Administration took office last March. Our 
complex industrial civilization was rapidly disintegrating. 
We witnessed the paradox of dire suf- 


By E. T. ROWLAND 


Editor, Electrical Wholesaling 


of isolated communities, each largely 
self-supporting. _ Modern transporta- 
tion and technical progress had made 
each community and each industry dependent upon the 
prosperity of the nation as a whole. 

No longer could each individual or each business con- 
cern do as he pleased without regard for his neighbor 
or his competitor. The time had come to replace “rug- 
ged individualism” with cooperation. 

We, in the electrical industry, had, to an extent, al- 
ready sensed the new conditions, we had learned to 
cooperate with one another through our coordinated 
sales activities on refrigerators, ranges and other lines. 
And yet, there was always a certain minority that re- 
fused to cooperate ; the 10 per cent that President Roose- 
velt cited as destroying the prosperity of the other 90 
per cent. 

Under the anti-trust laws, originally framed to pre- 
vent the gouging of the public by monopolies and trusts, 
it had been illegal to get together for the purpose of 
suppressing unfair trade practices. Consequently we 
were engaged in “free-for-all” competition. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had endeavored to set up Rules 
of Fair Trade Practices, but they were without teeth, 
because of these anti-trust laws. Business had no traf- 
fic lights. Everyone was going his own selfish way, 
regardless of the other fellow. The traffic jam was con- 
tinuous. Business was like boxing before the Queens- 
bury Rules were adopted. It was entirely legal to gouge 
out your opponent’s eye, hit him below the belt and 
even to conceal a horseshoe under your glove. 

Price cut followed price cut. To meet competition, 
manufacturers were forced to utilize sweatshops, employ 
child labor and cut wages to a point which was often 
below the subsistence level. Farmers, retailers, and 
wholesalers, as well as the manufacturers, themselves, 
faced dwindling markets. The public could not buy. 
Unemployment was steadily increasing. Relief costs 
had risen to staggering totals. It was a vicious cycle 
which, had it continued, could only 








* fering, privation and want in the midst 


have resulted in the complete disinte- 





of a surplus of food products, raw ma- 


gration of our industrial fabric. 


terials and manufacturing facilities. NEXT MONTH The time had arrived to tame our 

We had reached a stage where that “rugged individualism,” to provide busi- 
“rugged individualism’ which had MERCHANDISING ness with traffic laws and Queensbury 
carved our nation out of a wilderness under the Rules that would insure fair competi- 


now threatened financial and industrial 


collapse. No longer were we a nation 
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RECOVERY ACT 


tion and restore buying power. This 
the Recovery Act aims to accomplish, 
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not by arbitrary dictation on the part of our Govern- 
ment, not through the dictatorship of a Mussolini, or 
a Hitler, but by giving to each industry the right to 
govern itself and by providing for the effective policing 
and enforcement of fair competition. 


What the Act Provides For 


The Recovery Act consists of three parts, known as 
“titles.” The second of these provides for an imme- 
diate and extensive program of public works construc- 
tion. The third “title” defines the functioning of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. under the Recovery Act. 

Title I is devoted to “Industrial Recovery” and it is 
with this part of the Act that we are especially con- 
cerned. As explained by President 
Roosevelt in his message to Congress 


Upon signing the Recovery Act on June 16, the fol- 
lowing statement was issued by the President : 

“The law I have just signed was passed to put people 
back to work—to let them buy more of the products of 
farms and factories and start our business at a living 
rate again. This task is in two stages—first, to get many 
hundreds of thousands of the unemployed back on the 
payroll by snowfall and second, to plan for a better 
future for the longer pull. While we shall not neglect 
the second, the first stage is an emergency job. It has 
the right of way.” 


The Administration's Program 


Because of his enviable record as an organizer dur- 
ing the World War, General Hugh S. 
Johnson was drafted as Administra- 











on May 17, the purpose of Title I is 
to provide the necessary machinery 
“for a great cooperative movement 
throughout all industry in order to 
obtain wide reemployment, to shorten 
the work week, to pay a decent wage 
for the shorter week and to prevent 
unfair competition and _ disastrous 
overproduction. 

“Employers cannot do this singly 
or even in organized groups, because 


"The basic 


e | uw 
simple 


have heard 


N. I. R. A. are sound and 


"Nearly all the criticism | 
springs from 
misconception" 


General Johnson 


tor of the Recovery Act. He imme- 
diately set about the organization of 
a National Recovery Administration 
(N. R. A.) and adopted a three point 
program for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Act. This program pro- 
vides for: 

1. Immediate employment through 
the President’s Re-employment Agree- 
ment (P. R. A.) and the Blue Eagle 
Drive. 


principles of 











such action increases costs and thus 
permits cutthroat underselling by self- 
ish competitors unwilling to join in such a public-spir- 
ited endeavor. 

“One of the great restrictions upon such cooperative 
efforts up to this time has been our anti-trust laws. 
They were properly designed as the means to cure the 
great evils of monopolistic price fixing. They should 
certainly be retained as a permanent assurance that the 
old evils of unfair competition shall never return. 
But the public interest will be served if, with the au- 
thority and under the guidance of government, private 
industries are permitted to make agreements and codes 
insuring fair competition. However, it is necessary, 
if we thus limit the operation of anti-trust laws to their 
original purpose, to provide a rigorous licensing power 
in order to meet rare cases of non-cooperation and abuse. 
Such a safeguard is indispensable.” 

The Act names the trade association as the vehicle 
for accomplishing the new self-government of industry. 
It specifically states that each association must be “truly 
representative” of its industry, must not permit monopo- 
lies nor discriminate against small enterprises. 

Each industry is called upon to prepare and submit 
its own code which must contain provisions for maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay and for the 
right of employees to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. Rules 
of Fair Trade Practice may also be included, but these 
are not compulsory in the first draft of an industry code. 

When approved by the President, each code becomes 
the “law merchant” for its industry. The Attorney 
General, through his district attorneys, is empowered 
to institute proceedings in the Federal courts against 
all violators. Convictions carry a maximum penalty of 
$500 and imprisonment for six months, Sand each day 
such violation continues shall be deemed a separate of- 
fense.” 
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2. The complete codification of 
American Industry. 

3. The setting up of the necessary administrative ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of the Act. 

At the outset it was found that existing trade asso- 
ciations, except perhaps in a few rare cases, were inade- 
quately organized and were not “truly representative” 
of their industries. The same was true of labor organ- 
izations. It was at once evident that several months 
would be required to bring about the organization of 
both industry and labor, and that the codes of individ- 
ual industries could not be formulated until such or- 
ganization was completed. 


The Blue Eagle 


Obviously the downward trend in employment and 
buying power had to be reversed immediately. To have 
waited until each industry had perfected its organiza- 
tion and prepared its code would have proved disas- 
trous. Hence, pending the approval of his own indus- 
try’s code, each employer was asked to sign an individ- 
ual agreement with the President in which he promised 
to immediately adopt specified maximum working hours 
and minimum rates of pay. 

An aroused public opinion was essential to secure 
the voluntary signing of these agreements. Hence the 
Blue Eagle. Not until he had signed the President’s 
Agreement could an employer display this emblem. 
Leaders of civic organizations were called upon to or- 
ganize local Recovery Committees. These committees 
canvassed business concerns and homes, obtaining mil- 
lions of pledges to buy only from those firms who dis- 
played the Blue Eagle. Failure to sign the P. R. A. 
threatened economic suicide, so employers quickly signed 
up in order to obtain the coveted eagles. 

With the Blue Eagle Drive successfully completed, it 
became necessary to guard against cheating on the part 
of unscrupulous employers. The local committees were 
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re-vamped as Compliance Boards, charged with the duty 
of investigating all complaints of violation of the Presi- 
dent’s Agreement, and of reporting to Washington those 
whom they found guilty. The N. R. A. reserved for it- 
self the power to actually revoke the Blue Eagle. 


The Industry Codes 


Meanwhile the machinery was set up for bringing 
about the codification of industry. Several deputy ad- 
ministrators were appointed to conduct hearings on the 
various codes when presented to the Administrator. 
Separate boards were appointed to protect the interests 
of consumers, labor and industry by having representa- 
tives attend every code hearing. 

Codes were first sought from those industries which 
were the largest employers of labor. Where it was 
found necessary, pressure was exerted to bring together 
conflicting groups within an industry. The textile, oil, 
steel, coal and automobile industries were selected for 
immediate codification. 

To further expedite the formulation and approval of 
codes and to avoid possible conflict between the codes 
of selected industries, the Administration early adopted 
a policy of securing basic codes for 


























Within the past few weeks a fourth point has been 
added to the original program of the Recovery Admin- 
istration, the stimulation of the capital goods industries, 
as distinguished from the consumer goods industries. 
Consumer goods include food, clothing, fuel, automo- 
bile, household furnishings and other goods purchased 
for individual use. 


Capital Goods 


Capital goods, on the other hand, comprise machinery 
and tools, construction materials, railway and other 
transportation equipment purchased by the industries 
themselves. 

Production of capital goods declined about 75 per 
cent during the depression, while production of con- 
sumer goods dropped only 30 per cent. Present indi- 
cations are that consumer goods may regain half of 
their drop by the end of the year, while, at the present 
rate of recovery, capital goods will have recovered only 
about one fifth. 

The Administration fully appreciates that recovery 
cannot progress very far without including those indus- 
tries which normally account for about one half of the 

business of the country. Of course, 








the public works program, which is 





closely related groups of industries. 
Thus we have a basic code for the 
electrical manufacturing industry, in- 
cluding radio, another for the publish- 
ing industry and still another for the 
construction industry. A basic code 
for retailing is a strong probability and 
the N. R. A. is seriously considering 
a basic code for wholesaling. Condi- 
tions peculiar to the individual groups 
within these industries will be covered 


"The N. R. A. is ee gs 
American in every fi 
its conception and operation 


"It is Democracy's answer to 
communism and fascism" 


Major Onthank 


Chief, Control Division, N.R.A. 


now rapidly shaping up, will boost the 
capital goods industries. But this is 
not enough. The widespread modern- 
ization of industrial plants is neces- 
sary. To quote from Business Week: 

“The restoration of capital goods in- 
dustries does not and should not de- 
pend on the inflation of plant capacities. 
Billions of dollars are needed imme- 
diately for the modernization of in- 


re of 





by sub-codes to be prepared as supple- 


dustry. Instead of curtailing employ- 








ments to the basic codes. 

In setting up the necessary machinery to enforce the 
provisions of the Codes, the Administration is care- 
fully avoiding the setting up of an expensive government 
bureaucracy in Washington. Each industry, through 
its trade association, is responsible for the enforcement 
of its own code, with the Government standing by to 
act as referee when necessary. 


Enforcing the Codes 


In order to secure approval, each code must set up 
a Code Authority which acts as a “Planning and Fair 
Practice Committee.” Codes already approved provide 
for from 12 to 15 voting members, representative of 
the various groups within the industry, also three non- 
voting members appointed by the Administrator. These 
non-voting memberships presumably provide for repre- 
sentatives of the Industrial, Labor and Consumer Ad- 
visory Boards on each Code Authority. Each Code 
will be permanently assigned to a Deputy Administrator 
who will have not one, but several codes under his su- 
pervision. 

Each Code Authority is charged with the enforcement 
of its code, the hearing and adjusting of complaints, and 
the collection of statistics and records. These Code 
Authorities will not be maintained at government ex- 
pense. They will be supported by their industries 
through the levy of assessments or by trade association 
dues. 
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ment, this modernization would increase 
employment. For every worker unemployed and every 
dollar of payroll lost in the capital goods industries, 
three workers are dismissed and $3 are lost to other 
industries which supply consumers’ goods or industrial 
materials. It has been estimated that there is a backlog 
of 30 billions of dollars of business required for the 
re-equipment of industry. The figure is an accumu- 
lation of deficits which to some extent depend on defi- 
nitions, and is probably excessive. The critical need 
of consideration for the capital goods industries is amply 
illustrated by the fact that in the last three years there 
has accumulated a deficit of some 6 or 7 billions of 
dollars in urgently needed plant facilities.” 

The Recovery Act provides that the President may 
establish an industrial planning and research agency. 
This he has done. For several weeks, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Alexander Sachs, this agency has been 
studying the problem of reviving the capital goods in- 
dustries. The problem is largely one of financing. Un- 
less the banks show an early desire to lend for the pur- 
chase of capital goods, we can expect the Administration 
to come forward very shortly with a plan for financing 
industrial modernization. 


Precedents for the N. R. A. 


The Recovery Act has frequently been referred to as 
an experiment. As a matter of fact, the fundamental 
principles of the Act are by no means new. It is only 
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in their application to our present complex industrial 
fabric that they are experimental. 

Briefly, the Act gives to industry the right to regu- 
late itself, with the government standing by to see that 
the consumer and the employee, as well as each mem- 
ber of the industry, gets a square deal. It provides for 
business socialism, not state socialism. 

The regulation of certain industries under govern- 
ment supervision is not new. For years our railroads 
have been subject to the rulings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Our utility companies have long 
been regulated by state commissions. In the days of 
the Roman Empire the state 
regulated competition and su- 


These surplus stocks must be worked off as rapidly 
as possible in order that our factories can resume pro- 
duction at a more orderly rate. Fully cognizant of this 
fact, the Administration is sponsoring a “Now Is The 
Time To Buy” campaign. The entire machinery of the 
Blue Eagle Drive is still set up and available to arouse 
and maintain the public support of this “Buy Now” 
movement, 

Another criticism that has been heard frequently is 
that prices have risen faster than wages. This was 
inevitable. It has happened at the end of every pre- 
vious depression and yet, once the tide has turned, it 

has continued to rise never- 
theless. This is not a serious 








pervised its capitalists. Dur- 


situation. While prices of 





ing the Middle Ages, guilds 
and syndicates arose which 
regulated competition and pro- 
vided for cooperation within 
industries. 

In Germany today we have 
the cartel, a voluntary associ- 
ation of competitors protected 
by the government. Some of 
these cartels are avowed mon- 
nopolies which fix prices, reg- 
ulate production and even go 
so far as to close down a high 
cost plant, allowing it to share 
in the profits of the other 
members of the cartel who 
can produce more efficiently. 

The Recovery Act, on the 
other hand, expressly forbids 
monopoly. While codes al- 
ready approved prohibit sell- 
ing below cost, the Adminis- 
tration is vigorously opposed 
to any price fixing that will 


own codes 


about $7 to $15 


trade practices 


AFTER FOUR MONTHS 


Three million people have been re-employed 
57 industries are now operating under their 


Average minimum wage rates have risen from 


Hours of labor have dropped from 55 or 60 
to 40 and less per wee 


After generations of cutthroat competition 
the bituminous coal industry is now united 
under a code of standards and equitable 


The abuses of child labor and sweatshop op- 
eration in the textile industries have been 
eliminated or largely corrected 


Unfair trade practices and destructive com- 
petition have already been outlawed in 
dozens of industries 


Consumer demand is being steadily revived 


food, clothing and other com- 
modities have undoubtedly 
risen faster than wages, it 
must be admitted that other 
items that bulk large in the 
family budget such as rent, 
insurance and utilities have 
not risen at all. Thus, the 
over-all increase in the cost 
of living has been nowhere 
near as large as the critics 
would have us believe. 

Many business men have 
gone to Washington expecting 
their codes to be approved 
substantially as submitted and 
without delay. When their 
codes, representing many hours 
of careful deliberation, have 
been torn apart and criticized 
by the Administration, they 
have come away discouraged 
and possessed with the feeling 
that N. R. A. headquarters 





eliminate legitimate competi- 


were in confusion. 








tion and remove the incentive 
for securing greater econo- 
mies in production and distribution. The Administra- 
tion does not propose to stifle individual effort and 
initiative. 

Obstacles Arouse Criticisms 


It was inconceivable that such a tremendous program 
could be put into effect without serious obstacles arising. 
As these obstacles have appeared, they have aroused 
considerable criticism of the N. R. A., largely from 
those who have not clearly understood either the pur- 
poses of the Recovery Act or the policies of the Recov- 
ery Administration. 

The first obstacle to confront General Johnson and 
his staff was the mad scramble on the part of some 
manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers to anticipate the 
higher prices that were bound to result from shorter 
hours and higher wages. This resulted in a temporary 
spurt of business activity as many warehouses and stock 
rooms were filled far beyond the reasonable require- 
ments of their owners. The inevitable let-down which 
followed brought many unjust criticisms of the N. R. A., 
especially from those who had attempted to profiteer 
by thus speculating on a rising market. 
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While these men have a 

clear understanding of the in- 

ternal problems of their own industry, they cannot be 

expected to also possess the viewpoints of the consumer, 

of labor and of other industries which are more or less 

closely related to their own. If the “New Deal” is to 

succeed, there must be a close coordination of the in- 

térests of each of these groups. That is why the Ad- 

ministration provides an advisor for each group to sit 
in on every hearing. 

Furthermore, the approval of an industry code is 
too serious a matter to be undertaken hurriedly. It is 
far better to go slowly at the outset than to rush through 
a code only to find that it contains provisions which 
are bound to create trouble. The automobile code is 
an example. As approved, it contained a merit clause 
in its labor section. It was later discovered that this 
afforded a loop-hole for the discharge of employees sus- 
pected of being union organizers. It is far better to 
exercise a reasonable degree of patience at the outset 
to the end that each code, when finally adopted as the 
“law merchant” for its industry, may be as perfect as 
possible. There is no confusion at N. R. A. There may 
be differences of opinion between the various advisors. 
If there are, it is a healthy (Turn to page 18) 
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Floodlighting 
Can Be Sold to — Raat Gardens 


Swimming Pools 
Roadside Stands 
Used Car Lots 
Golf Driving Ranges 
Football Fields 
Baseball Diamonds 
Tennis Courts 
Race Tracks 
Churches 
Parking Spaces 
Bridge Approaches 
Railroad Yards 





(Above) Seventy-two X-Ray projectors of two types are used to flood- Skyscrapers 
light this replica of Mount Vernon which stands in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Retail Store Fronts | 
(Below) Originally lighted by incandescent lamps under glass domes, this _ . | 
fountain in San Diego has been modernized with General Electric flood- Filling Stations 
lights and colored lenses. ‘ 

Memorials 


Large Outdoor Signs 
Night Construction Work 


Vv Fountains 





Large Buildings and Towers 
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(Right) There are 72 
Westinghouse _ projec- 
tors in this one battery 
alone, which is just part 
of the floodlighting in- 
stallation at the San 
Francisco baseball sta- 
dium. 
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Better Light in the Warehouse 


Increases Efficiency 

The warehouse lighting system differs from other 
systems, in that only a portion burns at a time. 
Hence the warehouse operator can justify the 
installation of a modern system thus making it pos- 
sible for his workers to perform their operations 
efficiently and with a minimum of mistakes. Such a 
system should provide light when and where 
needed. It should permit the switching on and 
off of groups of units as they are needed. 


The system shown at the right consists of 300-watt 
Mazda lamps in Glassteel diffusers, spaced 20 feet 
apart and mounted 12 feet high. A 9 foot-candle 


level of illumination is obtained. Two units per: 


switch give maximum flexibility. 





Results in Fewer Accidents 
Many states and cities have laws specifying the 
amount of fresh air, drinking facilities for em- 
ployees and regulations as to fire escapes and 
stairways. Does it not seem logical to provide 
sufficient illumination for passageways and other 
places where men may stumble or fall. 


The illustration at the right shows a well-lighted 
warehouse interior, one in which the tripping and 
stumbling hazard, so prevalent in dimly-lighted 
interiors, is almost negligible. Glassteel diffusers, 
spaced 10 feet apart, mounted |0 feet from the 
floor, and equipped with 200-watt Mazda lamps, 
give an average of I0 foot-candles throughout this 
warehouse interior. 
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Reduces Mistakes 


In the warehouse section devoted to shipping, it is 
quite necessary that a good lighting system be 
installed. It is at this point that mistakes fre- 
quently occur, mistakes that are attributable to 
poor lighting, such as wrong labels, mis-sent ship- 
ments, etc. Consequently, if consignments are 
delivered promptly and in undamaged condition, 
and if mis-sent shipments are eliminated, then is 
the lighting system justifying itself. 


At the left 200-watt Mazda lamps, in Glassteel 
diffusers, are spaced 10 feet apart and mounted 10 
feet from the floor. A level of illumination of 10 
foot-candles is provided throughout the entire 
interior. 














‘What is Ahead for Wholesalers 


Regardless of whether he sells dry goods or electrical merchandise, the wholesaler 


of today must coordinate his own business with that of his customers. 


In this 


article a wholesaler executive tells how his own organization is meeting this problem 


HOLESALING is _ essen- 
tially a function of distribu- 
tion. It was born of expedi- 


ency, at a time when communication 

was slow and transportation a lengthy and laborious proc- 
ess. It was nurtured by the advancement of producing 
genius, machine-made products in increasingly large vol- 
ume calling for distribution at an increasingly fast rate. 
It exists today as an essential, fundamental function and 
will continue as a definite part of mercantile business. 

It has been said that no man can serve two masters. 
But wholesaling has two masters—driving—aggressive 
—exacting—the producer of goods and the retail dis- 
tributor. To be posed between two such masters is a 
position both trying and well nigh paradoxical. On the 
one hand the wholesaler must keep the manufacturer 
happy and content by distributing his goods aggres- 
sively and in keeping with the manufacturer’s produc- 
tion, real or potential; on the other hand, he must 
perform the distributive function circumspectly — he 
must not overstock his good customer, he must 
conscientiously endeavor to sell his customer only such 
goods and in such quantity as can be successfully resold. 

He must select from his various resources those goods 
which in his opinion best fit the need of his clientele. 
He must pick and choose—he cannot take all that is 
offered. Furthermore, he must safeguard his custom- 
ers’ financial structure as well as his own. He must 
meet promptly his obligations for the merchandise he 
buys from manufacturers in times of financial strin- 
gency and in many cases be more lenient with those 
retailers in turn less able to meet their obligations 
promptly. Otherwise the wheels of distribution will not 
turn. It frequently becomes necessary for him to re- 
strict output at a time when the manufacturer is doubly 
exercised over the disposal of his product, for these 
periods of stringency are always coincident with a lag 
in distribution. 

These two pressures, aggressiveness and circumspect- 
ness, cannot always be reconciled. In fact, for a full 
decade or more they have been increasingly difficult— 
yes, very near impossible of coordination. The pri- 
mary reason has been over-production—the genius of 
production outstripping consumption. This together 
with other elements made it impossible for wholesalers 
to satisfactorily distribute all the goods made. Manu- 
facturers becoming impatient with wholesalers as their 
distributors began to seek other means of distribution. 
Other salesmen—their own—were sought and sent out 
into the field to overcome their less aggressive com- 
petitors and to supplement distribution by wholesalers, 
which was considered to be insufficient. 
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By C. A. SCHUSTER 


Marshall Field & Co., Wholesale, 
Chicago 


Aggressive manufacturers in thus 
assuming the wholesaling function 
did so at largely increased costs— 
frequently prohibitive—and at times 
with tragic results, for the old adage, “Every cobbler 
to his own last,” probably still applies. 

As a natural corollary to this procedure, large re- 
tailers found it possible to deal directly with manufac- 
turers. Many groups of smaller users grew into being 
to attempt to secure these same advantages for their 
individual units. In other words, the function of whole- 
saling was complicated by being put into hands other 
than the wholesaler’s. The whole economic process has 
been more involved, decidedly more labyrinthine than 
I am painting it. 

To reiterate, all of this procedure did nothing to 
destroy the wholesaling function—but it did complicate 
it. It added to the sum total of distributive costs by 
creating organization within organization, wheels within 
wheels, complexity without end—until net profit, the 
proper objective of all business—has well nigh van- 
ished. 

Aggressive wholesalers of today have developed a 
new conception of their function and it is in pursuit of 
this new conception that much to be done lies ahead 
for wholesalers. We have learned that we will receive 
much by giving much. We know that the days of 
merely buying and selling merchandise are over. We 
have come to look upon our customer not as some one 
to whom to sell goods but as the retail distributor of 
our goods. His life is our life and his success our 
success. To serve him well we must know his problems 
and be prepared with the necessary methods and mer- 
chandise to meet those problems. We must make avail- 
able to him all that we have of knowledge or informa- 
tion which will help him to do a better job. In short, 
we must coordinate our business with his in the fullest 
meaning of the word. I emphasize coordinate lest 
some one quote me as having said cooperate. Cooperate 
suggests something much less deep and vital than co- 
ordinate. Some one has said that to cooperate was like 
helping a girl with her household duties—to coordinate 
was like marrying her. 


W* of our organization have definitely embarked 
upon this new conception of function—that by 
which our every thought and action is calculated to im- 
prove the business health and vitality of our customers. 

Our first point of consideration is necessarily mer- 
chandise. It is the very life-blood of the business. 
Merchandise must be salable, and there are various 
elements which unite to make it so. The first of these 
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is quality, measured by standards rigidly maintained 
from one year’s end to another. 

Merchandise must actually stand the test. For this 
reason we maintain a fully equipped laboratory oper- 
ating in accordance with methods adopted by the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

Not only must the basic quality of the goods be 
sound but great importance must be attached to fashion, 
that element which appeals to man’s innate love for 
the beautiful, the artistic, the new, and unique. 

Our merchandise must also meet with trade acceptance 
as to price and the many and variable elements which 
make trade acceptance a wily creature. Merchandise must 
be built with an eye to its ultimate sale—to consumer 
acceptance. The aggressive wholesaler will know the re- 
quirements of the consuming public and will either in 
purchases or by his own production see to it that his prod- 
ucts embrace these requirements. 

Consistent stocks of merchandise 
embracing these qualities must be 
maintained. To be sure, justifica- 
tion may be found for extreme pru- 
dence in the matter of stocks on 
hand and due, but the fact remains 
that it is the wholesaler’s job to fill 
the gap between manufacturing and 
retailing and no wholesaler can be 
said to be performing his distrib- 
uting function well if he fails ade- 
quately to prepare staple and sea- 
sonable merchandise for the normal 
demand of his customers. 

Nor should the aggressive whole- 
saler stop in having produced goods 
of sound quality, of fashion-right- 
ness, and in sufficient supply. He 
will endeavor to find special ways to promote the sale 
of such merchandise. 

The second point of consideration after merchandise 
is Operation. 

We must not only provide the right kind of mer- 
chandise in adequate supply and of correct design but 
we must move that merchandise from points of pro- 
duction to places of consumption at the lowest possible 
distributive cost. Old traditional methods must be 
broken down and swept aside. Methods which sufficed 
in the years gone by have been tested in the light of 
modern experience and many found wanting. 

Our system of filling, packing, and shipping orders 
has recently undergone a complete change, resulting in 
steadily decreasing costs per unit of sale. 

We are making a diligent study of costs so we know 
what is profitable—what is not. This not only as it 
pertains to our business but the business of our cus- 
tomers as well. We are modernizing our traveling and 
selling plans, again to reduce cost and to provide more 
adequate coverage. So-called hand-to-mouth buying, 
the bane of the manufacturer and producer, will prob- 
ably remain with us in much larger measure than many 
of us would like to think. Instead of bemoaning the 
fact, we propose to meet this condition in so far as 
it is humanly possible by maintaining even more 


*Abstract of address given at Boston Conference on Retail 
Distribution, September 19, 1933. 
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frequent contact between our customers and our salesmen. 
Another matter: retailers are definitely signifying 
their hunger for information regarding merchandise. 


CENTRAL western retail organization some 

months ago sent a message to its various resources 
entitled “A Plea to Our Resources.” I quote a por- 
tion of this plea: “What can you say about your 
product that will be of real help to our salespeople in 
promoting it? Please include with all merchandise 
shipped us a statement of its special selling points. 
Write us occasionally stating which of your items are 
being extensively reordered and in what quantities. If 
others are selling a lot of any special number, perhaps 
we can do the same if you will tell us how to exploit it 
successfully. Help us to sell better merchandise by 
pointing out what constitutes difference in quality.” 
The sad part of it is that the re- 
tailer was obliged to ask for this 
information. Wholesaling must 
recognize this need and must be 
prepared to answer and fulfil that 
need. This is a part of coordina- 
tion. 

Thirdly, we are engaging in defi- 
nite research calculated to greatly 
enlarge upon the value of our serv- 
ice to our customers. What are 
termed basic stocks of merchandise 
—those elements which are in every- 
day demand, are made a matter of 
careful study. We are prepared to 
show the smaller merchant what 
goods he ought to be carrying and 
in what quantities. We are prepared 
to supply service in connection with 
store alteration, based upon our own research. ; 

We have recently established a training school for 
salesmen—a course of instruction in merchandise and 
methods. These young men are put through a thorough, 
intensive course of instruction, not only in merchandise 
but in sales promotion, basic stocks, window trims, sales 
points, and presentation, and during their study, work 
part of the time in stockrooms where they get the actual 
feel of merchandise. After satisfactory completion of 
this course, they are assigned to one of our retail stores 
for a period, thus giving them the retailers’ point of 
view. All this is being done to develop a more efficient 
corps of salesmen—sales representatives with under- 
standing of both retail and wholesale distribution. 

Fourthly, we are recognizing more and more the need 
for sales promotion, advice, and assistance. Our ad- 
vertising department concerns itself not only with our 
own advertising plans but probably to greater extent 
with the preparation of advertising plans and sales 
events for our customers. 

Merchants who come to us for assistance find a ready 
and willing interest in their problems. 

It is in these ways we believe wholesaling can best 
serve its two masters. After all, while each master 
reigns in his own realm, each is dependent upon the 
other. We believe wholesaling in the modern concep- 
tion of function and attuned to present day needs can 
coordinate the purposes and interests of these two 
masters better even than they can do it for themselves. 




















How Wholesalers Answered 
This Question— 


“What is your attitude towards special deals and pre- 
mium offers on RADIO TUBES? Should they be 
permitted, or should they be prohibited as an Unfair Trade 
Practice under the National Industrial Recovery Act?” 


HEN asked this question by ELECTRICAL 
VY Wecrasatin distributors of radio tubes ex- 

pressed vigorous opposition to the special deals 
that have become so prevalent in the tube field. The 
following replies have been selected as typical of the 
wholesalers’ attitude towards this practice. 

“Too many special tube deals have hurt the radio 
tube business more than they have helped.” 

“Do not believe in giving premiums to increase sales. 
All merchandise should be sold outright to the dealer 
with a profit for the wholesaler.” 

“If the Industry Codes do not give the small buyer 
the same advantages as are enjoyed by the larger buy- 
ers—what have you?” 

“Special deals are injurious to the industry.” 

“We are opposed to price cutting under the guise of 
‘special deals.’ ” 

“Should be forbidden as a nuisance.” 

“We are not in favor of special deals, premium 
offers, etc.” 

“Should all be discontinued.” 

“Should be eliminated.” 

“Special deals, etc., cheapen the article. Bonus on 
top of bonus is nothing short of a nuisance. We will 
not take the clerical time to keep contest records.” 

“If the product is not up to market value, thereby 
requiring special premiums, etc., I believe the price 
should be adjusted.” 

“Too many in the past—they should be forbidden.” 

“Absolutely against such offers.” 

“They are all right if used properly to stimulate sales 
instead of aS a weapon against competition.” 

“No special deals of any kind.” 

“Should not be allowed.” 

“We are absolutely opposed.” 

“Am in favor of cutting out all special deals, etc.” 

“Do not favor premium offers of any kind.” 

“Do away with all special deals. Sell merchandise 


on its merits.” 


“There are too many special deals on radio now to 
make the line attractive.” 

“Should be absolutely forbidden.” 

“We are not in favor of special deals but believe 
premiums with orders should be permitted. We favor 
a limit on premiums to a value of a reasonable amount 
compared with the cost of merchandise on the order.” 

“By all means prohibited.” 

“Some of the deals are good selling attractions, but 
they are not always profitable to the wholesaler.” 

‘We believe they are only methods of concealing dis- 
counts and cutting prices. We can see’no good purpose 
in their existence.” 

“They should be forbidden in every sense.” 

‘They should be forbidden or else made so as to offer 
real bonus for extra effort or performance.” 

“Special offers which constitute price concessions 
should be discontinued.” 

“They only make for a more cut-rate market.” 

“Should be absolutely forbidden. Why fool ourselves ?” 

“They should be forbidden. Merchandise should sell 
on its own merits.” 

“It is our opinion that such deals do not contribute to 
the health of the radio industry.” 

“They should be forbidden as this is just another way 
of cutting prices.” 

‘““We are very much opposed to special deals etc. That 
is one reason why we do not push tubes. We cannot put 
on an extra bookkeeper to handle the details.” 

“We are against special deals, etc. While they are 
sometimes called good merchandising, the dealer often 
buys something he can’t use. They should not be permit- 
ted under the Code.” 

“A fair mark-up for everyone is all that is necessary.” 

“We are definitely opposed to premium offers and spe- 
cial deals. These practices have created nothing but havoc 
in the tube field.” 
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Facts to Help 





the Wholesaler 


Sell Hardware Stores 


The Electrical Merchandising Joint Committee finds that the hardware dealer 
buys largely from wholesalers, has valuable consumer contacts, and is an 
important outlet for electrical appliances, especially in the smaller towns 


HE hardware store has the great advantage of 

priority in the sale of electrical appliances. For 

many years consumers have frequented the hard- 
ware store for stoves, cookers, toasters, mixers, coffee 
pots, and other items. Today these products are in a 
sense “electrical hardware’—hardware items operated 
electrically. A second advantage is what might be termed 
the hardware store’s “mechanical knowledge.” Hard- 
ware dealers have always demonstrated a practical me- 
chanical knowledge of the things they sell. This is im- 
portant to the electrical household appliance consumer. 
The product may not work proper- 
ly or questions may arise as to the 
manner of operation. The hard- 
ware store is well equipped to take 
care of these service features. The 
hardware store also handles all as- 
sociated kitchen utensils which 
makes it possible for Mrs. Con- 
sumer to satisfy her needs without 
shopping from store to store. In 
this respect the hardware store re- 
sembles the department store. 

Furthermore, the hardware store 
is an important factor in small town 
and rural distribution. Manufac- 
turers and wholesalers seeking dis- 
tribution in these market areas will 
usually find a capable, financially responsible hardware 
dealer, who has a wide local following. The need for 
such distribution becomes more important as _ utilities 
cease merchandising in these areas. Because hardware 
dealers are so numerous the use of the hardware store 
as an outlet for electrical appliances permits of intensive 
market cultivation. 

On the other hand, a hardware store may be some- 
what handicapped by the fact that it has always been 
sort of a “call and buy” institution and hardware dealers 
now find it difficult to change their merchandising 
methods. Other disadvantages would be the inability to 
carry a wide assortment and in some instances inability 
to finance consumer purchases of appliances. 

Hardware dealers buy from both manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Probably the largest percentages of their 
purchases are made from wholesalers. This is partic- 
ularly true of the smaller items. This fact is also 
inderscored by the tendency of many hardware whole- 
alers to engage in the distribution of electrical appli- 
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A Hardware Dealer's Display of Wiring 
Materials 


ances. Some have set up separate electrical departments. 

Washing machines, vacuum cleaners and refrigerators 
are doubtless the most popular of major appliances in 
the hardware store. The hardware dealer was an im- 
portant factor in the early promotion of the electric 
washer and with this advantage the hardware dealer is 
today an important outlet for electric washing machines. 
He is also an important factor in the distribution of 
vacuum cleaners. Hardware dealers are engaging ac- 
tively in the sale of electric refrigerators. They are no 
longer a side line with the up-to-date hardware store. 
Of the smaller items, irons, toast- 
ers, percolators and waffle irons are 
probably the best sellers. 

It is true, perhaps, that hardware 
stores have not engaged as actively 
in outside selling as other store 
types. There are exceptions to this 
statement. Certain hardware stores 
have developed outside selling to a 
marked degree. However, there are 
many hardware merchants doing a 
good business in washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, and 
the smaller items who do little or 
no outside selling. The idea has 
been advanced that since many ap- 
pliances are sold through canvassers 
the dealer who develops large sales in these items is 
probably forced to utilize canvassers. 

Hardware dealers do some installment selling, although 
perhaps the majority of such items are sold on regular 
credit terms. As installment sales are not excessive, the 
hardware dealer usually does his own financing or util- 
izes the services of his local bank. 

Many service and guarantee policies are set up by 
the manufacturer or wholesaler and, of course, the 
hardware merchant can give just as much service and 
make the guarantee as strong as that of any other 
vendor of appliances. As was indicated in an earlier 
paragraph, the hardware store has the advantage of 
being a mechanical-minded institution and this may 
cause it to be more effective in the servicing of appli- 
ances after the period of guarantee and free servicing 
has expired. 





*Abstracted, through the courtesy of the Electrical Merchan- 
dising Joint Committee, from the committee’s report Merchan- 
dising Electrical Apphances. 
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hat the Wholesaler’s Salesman 
Owes His House 


"The fact that the salesman's job is tough increases his opportunities. The 
things that make a job easy keep the pay low, but the man who makes a first 
class record as a salesman has a good running start towards any job he wants." 


ITH the valued help of 
salesmen, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and manufacturers, 


my recent series of articles in ELEc- 

TRICAL WHOLESALING on “Self Management in Selling” 
aimed to present the results of a round-table discussion 
on the organization of the wholesale salesman’s job. 

As planned selling and teamwork assume even greater 
importance under the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
I propose in this final article to discuss a subject which 
I believe deserves the frank and open-minded considera- 
tion of every wholesaler and, more especially, of every 
wholesaler’s salesman. 

It is easy enough to say the obvious thing—that the 
interests of the “house” and the salesman are identical. 
That’s all true enough. The wholesaler and his field 
representatives are “partners.” Each prospers in pro- 
portion as the other prospers. Of course that’s true. 

But that’s a pretty general sort of a bromide and 
isn’t of much help in getting at the important problem 
of adjusting their relations to each other in such a way 
as to insure their material satisfaction and profit. It is 
necessary to look deeper and more specifically into the 
obligations of both employer and employee. 

Consider first the obligations of the boss. He is the 
senior partner, and as such he has his full share of the 
responsibilities. He must continually back up the sales- 
man’s efforts, if the partnership is to be successful. 

Some of the major details of “cooperation” which 
the electrical wholesale representative has a right to 
expect from his “house” are :— 

Sufficient capital to carry on the business and to take 
advantage of sales development opportunities. 

Good merchandising judgment in the selection of the 
lines offered to dealers. 

Competitive prices, quality considered. 

An adequate stock of such merchandise as requires 
prompt shipment from the wholesaler’s warehouse or 
store. 

Facilities for extending such credit as trade practices 
may have established as normal. 

Consistent cultivation of dealers through carefully 
planned direct mail advertising, personal letters and 
so forth. 

Personal cooperation with, and encouragement of 
salesmen. 

Even a little off-hand thinking about these things is 
enough to make clear the point we are aiming at—that 
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By DAVID R. OSBORNE 


Sales Training Director 
Studebaker Sales Corp. of America 


any wholesaler worth working for 
fully earns whatever profit he makes 
out of the business brought in by 
his field force. 

In addition to his investment and the risks he runs, 
he plays a very active part in making it possible for his 
salesmen to get orders. Even though he may not rate 
100 per cent in every respect—and who does ?—he con- 
tributes more than enough to the common cause to be 
justified in expecting corresponding effort and coopera- 
tion on the part of every salesman. 

Of what does the wholesale salesman’s “effort and 
cooperation” consist? What are his responsibilities in 
the position where he is, in effect, though perhaps not 
in legal form, a partner in the business? 

He has the use of a portion of the wholesaler’s money 
invested in the merchandise and facilities—and expense 
accounts—which make the business possible. He is en- 
trusted with the handling of a certain territory and 
certain dealers whose activity in buying merchandise 
and passing it on to consumers is one of the wholesaler’s 
most important assets. 

Whether the salesman works on a salary or on a com- 
mission or On some combination of the two, he gets a 
large share of the wholesaler’s gross profits on all of 
the business that he secures; and, like any other part- 
ner, he has to earn his share by performing certain 
well-defined duties, such as :— 


Givin G his time and energy whole-heartedly to get- 
ting as much business as possible, by every honest 
method he can devise—not resting satisfied with barely 
enough to justify his salary and expense, and not letting 
down after each brief spurt of good business. (One sales 
manager, who has been through the mill, has such strong 
convictions about salesmen not being “able to stand 
prosperity” that he has coined the axiom “nothing fails 
like success.”’) 

Doing everything he can to help build dealers’ busi- 
ness on a sound and permanent basis, to the end that 
the retail outlets in his territory may not only take a 
good volume from him, but may be permanent assets 
to the wholesaler. 

Locating and securing new outlets. 

Protecting his employer’s profits and conforming to 
his decisions in handling credits and in maintaining 
prices. 

Keeping his employer fully informed as to conditions 
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in his territory, and as to his own activities by making 
complete and accurate reports. 

Refusing to join “panning parties” in which his 
“house” or its management or its products are put on 
the fire, and discouraging this poisonous habit in others. 

Cheerfully following the wholesaler’s, or sales man- 
ager’s, instructions and advice; at the same time taking 
full responsibility for the work assigned to him. 

Developing and utilizing all the sales-producing ability 
he has in him. 

Undoubtedly there are other ideas that could be added 
to this list, but a thoughtful review of even this brief 
outline cannot help but fortify any wholesale represen- 
tative’s belief in the importance and dignity of his job. 
Obviously, the salesman who thinks of himself merely 
as a “traveler”’—an employee, with no greater duties or 
interests than to “get by” 


men resulting from his cocksure, antagonistic attitude 
towards his own organization. 


S for relations of such a man with his dealers noth- 
ing is more destructive of dealer loyalty than any 
indication on the salesman’s part of disloyalty towards 
his own organization. On the other hand, clear evi- 
dence of confidence in and loyalty to the wholesaler 
who employs him inevitably creates the same attitude 
on the part of dealers. But the salesman’s loyalty must 
be more than skin deep. It must be based on real be- 
lief. If he can’t have that, he had better get out; and, 
if he must “knock,” do it from the outside. 

But, of course, loyalty and value as a field representa- 
tive extends far beyond the need for not “knocking.” 
An electrical wholesaler of long experience, in speaking 

of the differences between 





—is doing himself a grave 


salesmen, made this inter- 








injustice. He is deliberate- 
ly putting himself in a 
lower class than the one in 
which he belongs. 

While no one believes 
that all wholesalers’ sales- 
men need such suggestions 
as these (and they may 
seem very matter-of-course 
and obvious to the reader) 
it is also obvious to anyone 
who is familiar with field 
conditions that electrical 
merchandising would be put 
on a much higher plane if 
more serious thought were 
given to these subjects. 

A recent experience 
will illustrate the lack of 
the “partnership” point of 
view on the part of some 
salesmen. I asked a cer- 
tain wholesaler’s field man 
what results he was getting 
from working along certain 


his direction. 


SHOULD do. 


and sleep too little. 


Talk This Over—with Yourself 


The first qualification for the salesman who hopes 
for promotion is that he be capable of self-man- 
agement. The selling job is not one where the 
foreman can always be watching the men under 


Some of us will do the things we know to be neces- 
sary for our health. But most of us won't. We 
prefer to delude ourselves into the sincere belief 
that the things we WANT to do are the things we 


This is why most of us eat too much and exercise 


It's the same way about our jobs. It's up to us 
to decide whether we WANT to improve our pro- 
duction—whether we want, with sufficient earnest- 
ness, to be willing to DO the things we should. 


As part of the obligation of self-management— 
talk this over with yourself. 


esting comment: 

“The chief difference is 
in their attitudes. The un- 
successful man is stubborn- 
ly opposed to almost every- 
thing. He may appear 
agreeable enough in order 
to hang onto his job, but 
underneath he resents and 
resists all efforts to guide 
and assist him. 

“The man who gets ahead 
is the one who is hungry 
for money; anxious to do 
an honest day’s work, more 
for his own self-respect 
than for his employer; 
anxious to put into effect 
any ideas that he can get 
from the successful experi- 
ence of others or from 
studying his own successes 
and failures; anxious to 
cooperate with his employ- 
er; anxious to be of real 











new lines adopted as “pol- 
icy” by his employer. 

“That’s all a bunch of tommyrot,” he replied, and 
went on to expound on his idea of any sales manager 
who would make any such requirements. From there 
it was a short step for him to get into other adverse 
opinions of his employer, and he stepped the full dis- 
tance. Yet he was supposed to be one of the “best” 
men employed by that wholesaler and was introduced 
to the writer as such. 

Even if such a salesman were successful (and when 
they seem so it is often only because they have made a 
success of appearing better than they really are)—but 
even if he were really successful, he would not be a 
desirable member of the sales force. He would be a 
constant source of disturbance and danger, steadily un- 
dermining the morale of the entire sales organization. 

As a matter of fact the more successful he was the 
greater would be the danger, because his influence with 
other salesmen would be greater. Whatever temporary 
profits his sales might yield would be more than offset 
by the sure loss of morale and good-will of other sales- 
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help to the dealers in his 
territory. He knows that 
making himself indispensable to his dealers is the surest 
road to advancement. 

“Such a salesman may or may not be brilliant but, in 
the long run, he moves a lot of merchandise because he 
keeps working steadily along sound lines. Moreover, 
his sales are more uniform—and, therefore, his personal 
success more certain—because he gradually learns just 
what he has to do to repeat his successes and avoid his 
failures.” 

Said another wholesaler : 

“Tell the salesmen that the whole electrical industry 
is watching them. We have some mighty big distribu- 
tion problems before us. The very fact that the sales- 
man’s job is tough increases his opportunities. The very 
things that make a job easy keep the pay low, but the 
man who makes a first class record as a salesman has 
a good running start towards any job he wants.” 

Can you think of any place in the world where ability 
will be more richly rewarded than in the sales end of 
the electrical business during the next few years? 
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WHOLESALING 


Formerly JAe Jobber'’s Salesman 


E. T. ROWLAND, Editor 











A Program for 
“VICTORY in '33” 


The major problem of the entire electrical industry is to 
secure for itself a larger share of the consumer's dollar. 


The electrical wholesaler and his salesmen occupy a key 
position in the industry's attack upon this objective. 


The electrical wholesaler and his salesmen can best assist 
in attaining this objective and thus contribute most to 
business recovery in the electrical field by: 


1. Working for the rehabilitation of electrical wiring 
and equipment in industrial plants, commercial 
buildings and homes, in cooperation with the elec- 
trical contracting branch of the industry. 


2. Acting as merchandising counselors to the retailers 
of electrical goods—recognizing that their own 
sales are dependent upon the merchandising ability 
of the sales forces of these dealers. 


3. Taking an active part in all local cooperative sales 
and promotional activities. 


Retail 
Wholesaling 

WHOLESALER’S salesman, located in a city 

where several large insurance companies have 
their main offices, recently boasted of his sales to their 
employees. He said, “I have been fairly successful 
with the employees of our large insurance companies. 
Almost every one of them are prospects for some elec- 
trical appliances. When any of their group or co- 
workers launch into matrimony, the rest usually plan 





some kind of a wedding gift and, as it is usually a cash 
transaction, it is very desirable business.” 

What, we wonder, would his good dealer accounts 
say if they knew that he was chiseling in on their 
retail trade in this fashion? Would they continue to 
give him their business if they knew he was delib- 
erately selling individual consumers in single lots at 
wholesale prices ? 

This is by no means an isolated case. Wholesalers, 
in the past, have had too many “friends” whom they 
have been willing to “accommodate” by selling direct 
at the dealer’s cost. Thousands of employees of indus- 
trial plants have bought radio sets in this manner, 
usually with the connivance of their own purchasing 
departments. 

The wholesaler’s legitimate business consists of the 
sale of supplies and apparatus to contractors and large 
industrial and commercial consumers, and the sale of 
resale merchandise to retail dealers. Selling resale 
merchandise to employees of industrial accounts or to 
individual “friends” is not legitimate wholesale busi- 
ness. It is an unfair trade practice which should be 
definitely thrown into the discard under the New Deal. 
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Bid Peddling 
Ruled Out 
bron basic code for the construction industry, as sub- 
mitted by the Construction League of the United 


States, contains this provision: “No one in the con- ° 


struction industry shall be a party to the unfair prac- 
tice commonly known as ‘Bid Peddling.’ All supple- 
mental codes, before receiving the approval of the 
National Administrative Committee, shall contain pro- 
visions to enforce this rule.” 


Bid peddling has long been the curse of the con- 
struction industry. It has been comparable with child 
labor in the textile field and with the sweatshop in the 
garment trade. Contractors, sub-contractors, suppliers 
and manufacturers have all been its victims. 


Bid peddling is a form of chiseling. It is the prac- 
tice of first securing bids and then allowing certain 
bidders the opportunity to re-bid and cut below the 
original bids. Contractors who have cut their bids 
and received the jobs have been forced to chisel in 
every direction to avoid a loss. Quality and workman- 
ship have suffered. Labor has been sweated. Whole- 
salers and manufacturers have been compelled to sup- 
ply materials at profitless prices. 


One of the immediate objectives of the Construction 
League of the United States, when it was organized 
in 1932, was the suppression of this outstanding evil 
in the construction industry. The League found it 
impossible to bring together the various factions con- 
cerned and to effectively police these groups until the 
passage of the Recovery Act provided the opportunity 
to prohibit bid peddling under their industry code. 
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Electrical contractors have long been victims of bid 
peddling and their code, which now awaits formal 
hearing as a supplement to the basic construction code, 
provides for the elimination of this practice in their 
particular field. This will have a direct and favorable 
effect on the electrical wholesaler who is endeavoring 
to sell his construction materials at a fair margin of 
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Results 
ESULTS of the first six months’ operation of 
Hartford’s range rental plan have recently been 
made public. They serve to confirm the opinion which 
we have frequently expressed in these columns, that 
utility rentals discriminate against the distributor and, 
to a large extent, destroy his local market. 

During the first six months of this year only 69 
electric ranges were sold by Hartford dealers. As 
there are 55,000 domestic meters in the Hartford terri- 
tory, dealers made one range sale for every 800 resi- 
dential consumers. In another city of similar charac- 
teristics, which is also served with gas and which has 
20 per cent less population, the utility itself does no 
merchandising and offers no rentals. It does, how- 
ever, aggressively promote the sale of electric ranges 
through local wholesalers and dealers. In this city, 
with but 42,000 domestic meters, local dealers sold 142 
electric ranges during the same period, or one range 
for every 300 residential consumers. On March 1, 
over 1,900 ranges were in use as against only 1,150 in 
Hartford on August 10, and in this total of 1,150 are 
included over 500 rentals. 

These figures, we hope, will be of assistance to those 
wholesalers whose local utilities may be considering 
the adoption of a rental policy. They indicate to us 
that, when it comes to load building by the utility, there 
is no substitute for the type of coordinated utility- 
wholesaler-dealer sales promotion now practiced in Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Buffalo, Ithaca, Poughkeepsie, 
New York City, Philadelphia, and western Massachu- 
setts. 
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Radio 
Recovers 
S a result of the Radio Prosperity Campaign and 
Radio Progress Week thousands of radio dealers, 
who had been sitting back waiting for the return of 
good times, have been inspired to go back to aggressive 
selling. 

Despite the failure of the set and tube manufactur- 
ers to adequately support their distributors by provid- 
ing the needed 15,000 to 20,000 display units, much 
was accomplished by this promotional activity. 

More than 9,000 display units were furnished to 











dealers throughout the country. Twenty-five thousand 
program posters and broadsides were distributed. Over 
100 cities set up committees and organized local activ- 
ities tying in with the campaign. Many of these local 
committees raised cash money and spent it on news- 
paper advertising and local broadcasting. They held 
radio shows, parades and other publicity and promo- 
tional activities. 

And now the new models are out. Their cabinets 
are of distinctive design. The new sets are “going 
over” with the public. As a result, dealers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers have been caught with inade- 
quate stocks. After many months, we again have with 
us back orders on radio sets. There is, unquestionably, 
some pyramiding of orders on the part of dealers. 
Both wholesalers and manufacturers, we hope, will take 
precautions now to guard against a possible surplus of 
sets in dealers’ hands after the first of the year. 

But the main point is that the radio dealers have 
gone back to work. They are selling more sets. Their 
selling has not stopped with Radio Progress Week. 
They have had a taste of meat—and they are keep- 
ing on. 

Vv 


Special 
Deals 
MONG the destructive trade practices which 
should be definitely prohibited in the various 
codes of fair competition is the special deal or premium 
offer. In the drug field, manufacturers have striven 
to out-do one another in their special offers with the 
result that the number of articles given free often 
equals the number bought, and premiums often exceed 
in value the cost of the merchandise with which they 
are given. 

For several years, electrical and radio wholesalers 
have had to contend with this practice on the part of 
some manufacturers of radio tubes. In rapid succes- 
sion, one special deal after another has been forced 
on them. When a wholesaler has attempted to remon- 
strate with his tube manufacturer, that manufacturer 
usually justified the practice on the grounds that he 
had to resort to it in order to meet his competitors. 

The evils of special deals are obvious. They are an 
attempt to force the market. They make added clerical 
expense for the wholesaler. They result in overloaded 
and unbalanced stocks which are a strong inducement 
for price cutting by the dealer. That wholesalers are 
vigorously opposed to special deals and premium of- 
fers is indicated by their statements as quoted on page 
12. 

Radio tube manufacturers have voted to form a 
Radio Tube Section of N.E.M.A. and to prepare their 
own code as a supplement to the Electrical Manufac- 
turing Code. This tube code will presumably deal with 
unfair trade practices, and special deals most certainly 
come under this category. 
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Views of Our Readers 





Favors Tube Consignments 


To THE EpITor: 


I have read with interest the article 
in your October issue which covers the 
question of consignment of radio tubes. 
Some of the points are very well taken 
and others are not based on actual ex- 
perience. I would be inclined to think 
that especially some of the opposing 
comments are out of the “blue.” 

As an illustration: “The ‘gyps’ will 
consign to the dealer.” It might be 
pointed out that the “gyps” will not con- 
sign to any one because it takes real 
cash to go into a consignment arrange- 
ment and the “gyps” do not seem to 
have the money to do it. Nor does the 
consignment method line up with the 
“gyps” in any other respect. They are 
not particularly interested in assuming 
any responsibility for the balancing of 
stock, maintenance of prices, or obso- 
leteness. 


As another instance, “Too many small 
dealers makes it impractical.” The 
manufacturer can easily control the 
dealers placed on consignment basis. 

“No investment—no responsibility— 
no real sales effort.”” Our experience is 
that sales are made for profit and not 
for the sole purpose of turnover. If a 
dealer can be shown a real profit be- 
cause the manufacturer has enough 
interest to supervise list prices, he does 
not need this other incentive of facing 
bankruptcy or liquidation to become 
interested in the sale ef tubes. 


Another: “Too much extra work and 
credit trouble.” Also, “Inventory rec- 
ords impractical, also many abuses by 
dealers on consigned tube stocks.” 
These are about as well grounded as 
the arguments used by the Republicans 
during the last election when they 
loudly shouted that Roosevelt could 
never be elected. 

“Never satisfactory.” A very inter- 
esting statement from a negative mind, 
and I could go on analyzing more on 
both sides of the ledger. 

C. C. BoHner, 

Vice-President and Director of Sales, 

Tung-Sol Radio Tubes, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 
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The Recovery Act 
(Continued from page 7) 
situation. It should also be recognized 
that while the Administration has very 
definite objectives, its methods are con- 
stantly subject to change to meet new 
conditions as they may arise. This sound 

policy inspires confidence. 

One of the most serious obstacles to 
face the N. R. A. has been the epidemic 
of strikes and labor disputes that have 
arisen in recent weeks. This is a tem- 
porary situation, largely the result of 
ignorance. The Administration has es- 
tablished a National Labor Board with 
Senator Wagner as its chairman. The 
prompt and vigorous action of this Board 
has averted many strikes and settled 
many others by mediation. In some 
cases, the strikers do not know why they 








"The House of a Thousand Lanterns": 
ture manufacturers. 
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Legalized beer has pepped up the fix- 


This booth by Gruber Bros., at the recent Philadelphia 


Electric and Radio Show, indicates the trend towards lanterns in the new 
fixtures for beer gardens and grill rooms. 


are striking. In others, skilled workers 
want wage increases comparable to those 
received by unskilled workers who 
formerly received considerably less than 
the minimum wages established by the 
Codes. They do not appreciate that the 
first object of the Recovery Act is to 
bring the wages of the lowest paid work- 
ers up to the subsistence level, and that 
wage increases for those in the higher 
income brackets will have to wait upon 
further improvement in business activ- 
ity. Still a third group of strikers are 
blindly following the lead of professional 
agitators. Accustomed to years of in- 
dustrial warfare, they do not understand 
that, under the Recovery Act, they are 
assured of a square deal through media- 
tion. In no instance have these labor 
troubles revealed a serious flaw in the 
Act itself. The Administration is deal- 
ing with them with a strong hand. 

There has been some criticism that 
the Recovery Act favors labor. That is 
not true. The Act does not favor any 
one group over any other. It does, how- 
ever, in Section 7 (a), guarantee to 
labor the right to bargain collectively 
with its employers. Otherwise, labor 
would be at the mercy of unscrupulous 
employers and the self-regulation of in- 
dustry, which is one of the prime ob- 
jectives of the Act, would be frustrated. 

The promptness with which the Ad- 
ministration has taken steps to surmount 
every obstacle that has thus far arisen, 
indicates the ultimate success of the en- 
tire Recovery Program. We must not 
become impatient and expect the im- 
possible. American business cannot be 
changed over to the new order overnight. 
The progress which has been made in 
the short period of four months is amaz- 
ing. Future progress should be even 
more rapid. 

The N. R. A. merits confidence and 
whole hearted support. It can and must 
succeed through the cooperation of in- 
dustry, labor and consumer, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

Next month we shall discuss the prob- 
able long-term effects of the Recovery 
Act on manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and their salesmen. 
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Federal Reserve Report 
Several of the Federal Reserve Banks 
report monthly on the sales of electri- 
cal wholesalers in their respective dis- 


tricts. The following statistics have 
been released covering the month of 
August : 
Federal Reserve August, 1933, 
District Compared With 
July, 1933 Aug., 1932 
Chica «0.0068 +10.2 +47.3 
Philadelphia ... — 88 +78.2 
San Francisco... + 3.4 +36.8 
a oe — 4. +41. 
Atlanta ........ t 7.6 + 35.9 
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Electrical Wholesaling’s Nation-Wide 


Sales Drive to Stimulate Recovery 




















September Prize Winners 


$10.00 Prizes 


c. Philip Shapiro Cee ee ee eR Royal Electric Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard Holiday SORT ORLere ene hae insane F. D. Lawrence Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
a ge ee Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paul Dorn _..... (ai hipsiecacocoaliniacnamnd tiaaleneemeageenine <cetaeee Graybar Electric Co., Boston, Mass. 
ae ae nee ae Germantown Electric Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PT NOI 55 Satis ces snaden sca cadeveoneccesbsueute Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
I sss wanicaahateecdnvenenanic ........West Phila. Electric Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dk RE RN tO AS eR a Baitinger Electric Co., New York City 
John E. Powell. eapaasiXinisi ‘sclhain tie Rate ...............Graybar Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. S. Barclay... ci el tedasianasLcelehabdiibadcain toh ReQua Electrical Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
James F. Hrabetin.................................... ae Listenwalter & Gough, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
James D. Scanlon... a edocs W. T. McCullough Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a eekenca ntindeens iosnccamneeee nee Chas. B. Scott Co., Scranton, Pa. 


$5.00 Prizes 


ee No iit cee ed... Sager Electrical Supply Co., Lynn, Mass. 
a See... | Sie __.........Colonial Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SE re ET RETRO 2 RC Baitinger Electric Co., New York City 
TI IN aceite cpeenecen nce secsiencsndbben ReQua Electrical Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
EE a ae ee ee ae Joseph Kurzon, Inc., New York City 
OU ee ee Wetmore-Savage Electric Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 


October winners will be announced next month 
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Two Months More to Roll Up 
Points in Grand Prize Contest 


All salesmen of electrical wholesalers are eligible to participate in "Victory in'33."" No 


advance registration is necessary. 


Use blank on page 21 for reporting your sales, or you may use your own company's 


letterhead. 


Report total sales for the month, in dollars and cents, on the products of any of 


the manufacturers listed on page 21. 


Report sales for each manufacturer separately. 


Report for as many manufacturers as possible, even if your sales on some lines are 
small. Every line reported on counts toward a Grand Prize. 


Have your report countersigned by your sales manager or by an officer of your 


company who has such authority. 


Your report for November must be mailed to reach Electrical Wholesaling, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, on or before December 15, 1933. 


October winners will be announced in the December issue of Electrical Wholesaling. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Separate contests will be held each month from 
January to December inclusive. 


2. Only the lines of those manufacturers whose 
advertisements appear in each issue of Electrical 
Wholesaling will be eligible for prizes for that 
month. 


3. Acash prize will be awarded each month to the 
wholesaler's salesman who reports the largest vol- 
ume of sales of the products of each of these 
manufacturers. One prize for the line of each 
manufacturer; $10 if his advertisement is two- 
thirds of a page or more, $5 if it is one-third or 
one-sixth of a page. Lines of advertisers using 
less than one-sixth page will not be eligible. 


4. Each contestant can win only one prize in any 
one month. If a salesman is high man, in the 
same month, on the lines of two or more manu- 
facturers, he will be awarded the prize for the 
line on which his sales are greatest. The prizes for 
the other manufacturers’ lines on which he is also 
high man will go to the runner-up, or next high- 
est man. 


5. A salesman is ineligible to compete on any 
manufacturer's line after he has already won a 


prize on that line, but may compete in succeed- 
ing months on the lines of all other manufacturers 
on which he has not previously been awarded a 
prize. 


6. In case of a tie, the full cash prize will be 
awarded to all tying contestants. 


7. All salesmen of the authorized distributors of 
each manufacturer are eligible for the prizes 
awarded on that manufacturer's products. 


8. Each winner will receive, in addition to the 
cash prize, a gold ‘Victory in '33" lapel button. 


9. Contestants whose reports indicate an out- 
standing sales performance but who fail to win 
a cash prize, will receive a silver "Victory" emblem 
in recognition of their achievements. 


10. Three Grand Cash Prizes, a first prize of $100, 
a second prize of $60 and a third prize of $40, will 
be awarded to the wholesalers’ salesmen who make 
the best showing during the last six months of 1933. 
Number of monthly contests participated in, num- 
ber of manufacturers’ lines reported on, size of ter- 
ritory and volume of sales reported will all be con- 
sidered in selecting the winners. 
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“VICTORY in 33” 


NOVEMBER CONTEST 


Winners will be announced in the January issue of Electrical Wholesaling 








1. Read carefully the Contest Rules 
on page 20. 


2. Only the lines of the manufac- 
turers listed below, whose advertise- 
ments appear in this issue of Electri- 
cal Wholesaling, are eligible in this 
month's contest. 


3. Through the month of November 
keep your own record of sales on all 
products of each of these manufac- 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SALESMEN 


turers for whom your house is an 
authorized distributor. 


(By "sales". is meant actual orders 
taken by you or credited to you from 
November | to 30 inclusive, at whole- 
saler's selling price — what you bill 
your customers—whether for Nov- 
ember or later delivery.) 


4. At the end of the day, on Thurs- 
day, November 30, add up your total 


Instructions to Sales Manager 


sales for each manufacturer and enter 
this amount in the space below oppo- 
site his name. 


5. Sign your name and the name of 
your company. 


6. Tear out the entry blank and hand 
or send it to your sales manager or 
other officer of your company for his 
approval and signature. Do not send 
it to us until it is countersigned. 


(Or to other officer of company who has authority to approve salesmen's records) 


Please check this Sales Record. If you find it correct, countersign and mail it to Electrical Wholesaling, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


on or before December 15, 1933. 


Salesman'’s Entry and — Blank for November 


Enter your sales below. Make your figures plain. If there are cents as well as dollars, indicate your decimal point plainly. Enter no sales of 
manufacturers’ goods except those for whom your house is a regular distributor. 





Name of Manufacturer See Page Your Sales in Nov. Name of Manufacturer See Page Your Sales in Nov. 
——_e Hegeman 33 es ato stan Electric Co. ee $ 
Bryant Electric Co. 39 a ee es Justrite are: Co. 46 Se aickcacaiaasiieaicies 
henenene Mites Rin Mean Knox Porcelain Corp. A 

Lag Fuses only) I a ae McGill Mfg. Co. 45 ST eee 
Colt's Patent Fire Arms National Electric Products 

Mfg. Co. 35 Bs-nenneecconeecenesesen Corp. wie $A... 
Couch Co., S. H. 46 $..... Pass & Seymour, Inc. 4l | ee eee 
Eagle Electric Mfg. Co. 44 «eer ene ee en 
Sratatdank Yue Ca. 43 be reels staal Plymouth Rubber Co. oe 5, an eae 
Fullman Mfg. Co. 42 A ae Reliance Automatic Lighting Co. 42 ae! 
General Cable Corp. 25 __ eee ry Silex Co. 27 $____.....--.- 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 45 DP xchianepere Square D Co. 2 iihetnatiaasttscsictee 
General Utility Products Co. 34 EO Steel and Tubes, Inc. 29 ae 
Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. 31 itactiaalisitedss Stewart-Warner Corp. 23 MORIN 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. 46 RSTO RD Wiremold Co. 34 | Ses 
Contestant Sign Here (Print Name) Sales Manager Countersign Here... 
Compan 58 Bee aR Gi ea ce Sa 
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Latest Code Developments 





General Wholesaling Code 


For several weeks a committee rep- 
resenting the wholesale trade associa- 
tions of 26 industries has been working 
on a code for the Merchant Wholesale 
and Distributing Trade. Several in- 
formal hearings have been held and 
the early adoption of this basic Whole- 
saling Code seems assured. Latest ad- 
vices from Washington indicate that a 
formal hearing will be held early in 
November. 

The preliminary draft of the Code 
requires that each wholesaling group 
prepare its own supplemental code and 
set up its own Divisional Code Author- 
ity. Electrical wholesaling and radio 
are recognized as separate groups. This 
indicates that N.E.W.A. and R.W.A. 
will have separate supplemental codes. 


The proposed code, as revised on Oc- 
tober 9, sets maximum hours of labor 
at 40 per week, except for delivery, 
maintenance, repair and _ installation 
men, who may work 48 hours. Mini- 
mum weekly wages run from $11 in 
the south to $14 in cities of over 
500,000. 

Trade practices which are prohibited 
include: false marking or branding, 
misrepresentation or false or mislead- 
ing advertising, commercial bribery, 
interference with contractual relations, 
secret rebates, giving of prizes, premi- 
ums or gifts, defamation, threats of 
litigation, espionage of competitors, 
piracy of trade marks and trade names, 
and differentials. 


Vv 
General Retailing Code 


The Master Retailing Code was ap- 
proved by the President on October 23 
and became effective on October 30. 

Several large retail trade associations 
had attempted to secure a provision that 
no merchandise could be sold by a re- 
tailer at less than his invoice cost plus 
10 per cent and this clause was opposed 
by other retailing interests and is not 
included in the Code as finally ap- 
proved. The Code does, however, for- 
bid selling at a loss and prohibits all 
“loss leader” sales. 

Members of the Retail Trade Au- 
thority have already been appointed. 
They will have the responsibility of 
determining the allowance for actual 
wages of store labor to be used in de- 
termining cost of merchandise under 
the loss limitation provisions. 

As an aid to the farmer and the 
rural merchant, retailers employing less 


than five persons, who are located in 
towns of 2500 and less, are exempted 
from both the Retail Code and Reem- 
ployment Agreements. 

Minimum wages run from $15 to $10 
and maximum hours of labor from 40 
to 48 per week. Minimum wages ap- 
ply to outside salesmen, whether on a 
commission or salary basis. 

Unfair trade practices which are pro- 
hibited include misleading advertising 
and advertising “which inaccurately 
lays claim to a policy or continuing 
practice of generally underselling com- 
petitors.” 

A National Retail Trade Economics 
Board of five men is to be appointed by 
the President to study and report on 
economic results of the Code. 


v 


Radio Manufacturing 

Arthur T. Murray, Springfield, 
Mass., chairman of the R.M.A. Set Di- 
vision, and Leslie F. Muter, Chicago, 
chairman of the R.M.A. Parts, Cabinet 
and Accessory Division, have been 
named by R.M.A. and approved by 
N.E.M.A., the general code authority, 
as supervisory agencies in charge of 
code operations and administration for 
their respective groups in the radio in- 
dustry. They are administering and 
enforcing the code in accordance with 
the recent decision of the R.M.A. mem- 
bership meeting and under the provi- 
sions of the code which do not require 
individual radio manufacturers to join 
the R.M.A., N.E.M.A. or any other 
trade association in administration of 
the existing electrical code. With 
very few exceptions manufacturers are 
maintaining their R.M.A. membership 
with the understanding that no addi- 
tional trade association membership is 
required under the existing electrical 
code. 

Institution of the ‘open price” pro- 
visions of the electrical code is a fea- 
ture of the supervisory work of Mr. 
Murray. This requires filing by set 
manufacturers of their net sales prices, 
or their list prices, with maximum dis- 
counts and terms of payment, for their 
various types of receiving sets. The 
“open price” plan is regarded as an 
important step toward market stabiliza- 
tion and toward the disappearance of 
unfair and undesirable practices in ra- 
dio set merchandising. Set manufac- 
turers will be required to adhere to 
their officially filed prices and discounts 
and advise the code supervisory agency 
of any changes. All set manufacturers 


will be advised of the prices and dis- 
counts of competitors. 

While maintaining their R.M.A. 
memberships, the radio tube manufac- 
turers will also form a radio tube sec- 
tion in N.E.M.A. and will have a sep- 
arate code supervisor appointed for the 
tube industry. 


v 


Electrical Manufacturing 

For the purposes of enforcing the 
Electrical Manufacturing Code, mem- 
bers of N.E.M.A. have been divided 
into 17 classifications. Each classifica- 
tion will have its own Supervisory 
Agency. Where a classification con- 
sists of several sections, each section 
will be represented on an Advisory 
Committee to the Supervisory Agency. 

Supplemental codes within the Asso- 
ciation must be approved by the branch 
of the industry or the product classi- 
fication affected by a favorable vote of 
75 per cent of the volume of sales for 
the calendar year 1932. 


The 17 classifications are as follows: 


Installation Devices, Appliances, Re- 
frigeration, Radio, X-Ray and Electro 
Medical Apparatus, Industrial Appara- 
tus, Construction Material, Electrical 
Transportation Section, Generation, 
Transmission and Distribution Appara- 
tus, Illumination, Roughing-in Mate- 
rial, Wire and Cable, Dry Batteries and 
Flash Lights, Specialties, Electric 
Tools, Telephone Manufacturers. 


v 


Electrical Contracting 
As previously reported, the code of 
the electrical contracting industry will 
be a sub-code under a basic code for 
the entire construction industry. It is 
expected that final hearings will be held 
in Washington early in November. 
Meanwhile, the National Code Author- 
ity, as appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N.E.C.A. is securing 
from local chapters nominations for 

local administrative committees. 


v 


Oil Burner Industry 


A vertical code, covering oil burner 
manufacturers, distributors and dealers, 
has been approved by the President. 

Morgan, J. Hammers, recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the Oil Burner 
Code Authority, will devote his full 
time to the organization and activities 
of the Authority. 


The Code provides for uniform cost 
accounting and specifies four classes of 
equipment: 1, domestic oil burners; 2, 
commercial oil burners; 3, boiler-burner 
units, and 4, distillate oil burners. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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IF you know anything about automobiles, you know about 
Alemite. You know that Alemite Distributors are probably 
the most successful distributor organization in America. 


Why are they so successful? 


First of all they’re good business men. Second, they have a good 
line of products. Third, they have a management that knows 
what a distributor can do. They know what he shouldn’t do. 


These distributors not only sell a lot of merchandise, but they 
make a lot of money. They made money right through the de- 
pression and are making money right now! 


You possibly do not know, however, about the two men who 
staged, planned and carried out the spectacular rise of this STAR 
achievement in Distributor and Dealer organization—in Mer- 
chandising, Advertising and in Sales follow-through. 


These men— Joseph E. Otis, Jr. and Frank A. Hiter—have built 
Alemite’s outstanding success from the standpoint of Manage- 
ment, Sales and Distributor and Dealer Policy. They have built 
it solidly. They have carried Alemite through two depressions 
with absolute success. They made Alemite big. It continued big, 
is still big and still growing. 


They Worked In Silence 


The reorganization which placed Otis and Hiter at the helm of 
Stewart-Warner Management and Sales took place some time 
ago. For months they have been working ‘‘nights and Sundays”’ 
—but quietly. Nothing has been said about their plans. Noth- 
ing has been said about their next move. No one has known 
what product they would choose for their next major selling 
drive. They have waited until they felt sure they had a line of 
merchandise that was destined to fulfill their ambition— to 
build another distributing organization as big and successful in 
its way as Alemite. 


Now Otis and Hiter Present The New 
Stewart-Warner /-Star Refrigerator! 


These men now present a spectacular achievement in refriger- 
ator manufacture. Months of intensive test, research and design 
are back of it. Its features combine and exceed those now 
offered in any one or two other refrigerators. In fact it is said 
that a household would have to own five others to approach ALL 
the betterments incorporated in the new Stewart-Warner line. 


Here’s Some 


About Refrigerators! 


Otis and Hiter of Alemite Fame Now Head 
Stewart-Warner Management and Sales! 


NEWS 





What Should You Know In Making 
a Refrigerator Tie-Up? 
Now there’s been a lot of ballyhoo about people in the household 
appliance field who have been “‘successful’” for a season. The 
sky has been full of comets. But, when the comets fall, it’s 
pretty dark for the distributors and dealers left holding the bag. 


What you want to tie up to is a FIXED STAR! 


Who Should Your Associates Be? 


What you want to know is, ‘“What kind of men are back of this 
refrigerator line? What have they done? Do they build success 
that lasts? Do they know my problems as a distributor and do 
they know how to help me with them?” 

You want to be associated with men who not only know the 
refrigerator business, but know your business as well. You don’t 
want to listen to college boy theories, but business FACTS! 
These men come to you, not only with a great line of refriger- 
ators, a great factory organization, over a quarter of a century 
in business, with sound resources—they come to you as men who 
understand distributing high-priced units with a minimum of 
sales friction. 


What Can They Do For YOU? 


They know what You have to do to make money. And they know 
what THEY have to do for you to help you make money. 


Having built one of the greatest and most successful Distribut- 
ing organizations in one highly specialized mechanical and elec- 
trical line, they are applying the SAME BASIC PRINCIPLES in 
developing the SOUND and RAPID and PROFITABLE growth of 
their Refrigerator Line. 10 


* 
You owe it to yourself to consider this line and 
what is back of it, before you make a decision. 
Only a few territories still open! Write! Wire! 
Or phone us direct! 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
Dept. 7, 1828 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


Remember .. The Sky Is Full Of Comets .. 
BE SURE YOU HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR! 
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The Oil Burner Code 


(Continued from page 22) 

Section VI, devoted to Industry Reg- 
ulations, is as follows: 

“1. Fraudulent and deceptive practices, 
false or misleading advertising, mislabel- 
ing, misbranding, or the removal of man- 
ufacturers’ labels, is unfair competition. 

“2. The misappropriation of a compe- 
titor’s business by inducing breach of 
contracts, espionage, piracy of styles or 
designs, imitation of trade names, is un- 
fair competition. 

“3. Defamation of competitors or of 
competitors’ products is unfair competi- 
tion. 

“4. The sale of oil burners or oil-burn- 
ing equipment below cost and/or below 
published prices filed with the Code Au- 
thority, as herein provided, is unfair 
competition. 

“5. The giving of secret rebates, spe- 
cial services, discounts, free display 
units, or advertising allowances in excess 
of an amount equal to that expended by 
a dealer for local advertising and not in 
any case in excess of $10 per burner sold, 
or the providing for the absorption of 
transportation costs, is unfair competi- 
tion. 

“6. Commercial bribery in the form of 
gratuities to salesmen or employees of 
distributors or dealers or the offering of 
rewards or premiums to purchasers of oil 
burners, or the payment of permit and/or 
inspection fees, or the giving away or 
selling of fuel oil at less than the pre- 
vailing market price in the territory is 
unfair competition. 

“7. The acceptance of monies from 
fuel-oil suppliers by oil-burner distribu- 
tors, dealers, or manufactrers for fuel oil 
delivered to users of the particular make 
of oil burner, where the oil-burner dis- 
tributor, dealer, or manufacturer does 
not secure the signed contract for the fuel 
oil, is unfair competition. 

“8. Trade-in allowances for a burner 
greater than the scrap value thereof, or 
in excess of $25 for class one or two 
burners or in excess of $1.50 for class 
four (a) burners, is unfair competition. 

“QO. The retail sale of oil burners on 
time payments extending more than nine 
months, which carry financing terms more 
liberal and/or charges more liberal than 
80 per cent of the charges made by rep- 
utable financing institutions, whose prin- 
cipal business is the discounting of in- 
stallment contracts, is unfair competition. 


“10. Rendering service for class one, 
two or three burners beyond the first 
year after date of installation for less 
than $10 per year, replacement of parts 
extra at not less than cost, is unfair com- 
petition. 

“11. It is unfair competition to nego- 
tiate or enter into distributor or dealer 
contracts and/or franchises which do not 
include uniform clauses: 

A. Between class one, two, or three 
manufacturer and distributor; class one, 
two or three manufacturer and dealer; or 
between class one, two or three distribu- 
tor and dealer, providing as follows: 

(1) That violation of the Code for the 
Oil Burner Industry will make the con- 
tract and/or franchise subject to immedi- 
ate cancellation. 

(2) The following standard guaran- 
Tees : 

(a) The manufacturer guarantees all 
parts of the equipment shipped under this 
agreement for one year (and no longer) 
from date of installation thereof against 
defective material or workmanship (but 
not against damage caused by accident, 
abuse or faulty installation) when the 
equipment is installed in accordance with 
the manufacturer’s specifications, and will 
repair or replace free of charge, f.o.b. 
factory, all such defective parts if re- 
turned to the factory, charges prepaid. 
The manufacturer’s liability for damages 
caused by any such defective parts shall 
be limited to such repair or replacement 
and in no event shall the manufacturer 
be liable for indirect or consequential 
damages. 

(b) The dealer agrees to guarantee to 
all of his customers who purchase oil 
burners from him, free service, day and 
night for at least three heating-service 
months, and not more than 12 months 
from date of installation, and free re- 
placement of parts, due to defective ma- 
terial or workmanship, for a period of 
one year from date of installation, unless 
waiver of this provision be secured from 
the purchaser in writing at or before the 
time of sale. 

Vv 


Refrigeration Manufacturing 

At its annual meeting held last 
month in Cleveland, the Refrigeration 
Division of N.E.M.A. agreed on a 
Code for the Refrigeration Manufac- 
turing Industry as a supplement to the 
N.E.M.A. Code. 








The Counter Man Tells One: 





The Hughes-Peters Electric Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, in addition to its regular supply and appliance lines has always been very 
active in the sale of radio accessories and replacement parts. The radio department 
sales counter is always busy serving the special needs of the service man and dealer 
who comes in to get advice and his supplies. 


The provisions of this supplementary 
code will not be released for publication 
until approved by N.E.M.A., but it has 
been reported that it will prohibit three 
and four year guarantees. 


v 


Washing Machine Manufacturing 


The Code for the Washing and Iron- 
ing Machine Manufacturing Industry, 
as originally prepared by the American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has been revised twice and 
is now ready for assignment to a for- 
mal hearing at Washington. 


Article VII, devoted to Trade Prac- 
tices, reads as follows: 


“To further effectuate the policies of 
the Act, the following trade practices 
shall be observed by all members of the 
industry and any violation thereof shall 
be deemed an unfair method of competi- 
tion and in violation of this Code: 

“1, UnriForM AccouNTING—The Execu- 
tive Committee shall, on or _ before 
October 1, 1933, prescribe and approve 
standard accounting procedure and princi- 
ples to be followed by all members of the 
industry in determining the cost of manu- 
facture, distribution, sale of products, and 
administration of business, which when 
approved by the Administrator shall be 
followed by all members of the industry. 

“2. SALES BELow Cost—No member 
of the industry shall sell or exchange 
any product of his manufacturer at a price 
or upon such terms or conditions that will 
result in the buyer paying for the goods 
received less than the cost to the member 
of the industry, determined in accordance 
with the uniform and standard method of 
costing hereinabove prescribed, provided, 
however, that dropped lines, seconds, or 
inventories which must be converted into 
cash to meet emergency needs may be 
disposed of in such manner and on such 
terms and conditions as the Code Author- 
ity may approve. 

“3, TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE—No manufac- 
turer shall give trade-in allowances or 
second-hand allowances to the retail or 
wholesale sales outlets of the industry. 
Members of this Code agree to exert 
their influence on the wholesale outlets 
of the industry to discourage them from 
giving trade-in allowances to the retail 
sales outlets of the industry. 

“4, REGULATION OF CrEDIT—The maxi- 
mum cash discount shall not exceed two 
per cent. Members of the Code agree to 
exchange credit information. 

“5. COMMERCIAL BRIBERY—No member 
of the industry shall induce sales by of- 
fering of or payment of commissions or 
rewards to employees of retail sales out- 
lets of the industry. 

“6. Use oF NAMES ON STENCIL PRop- 
ucts—Before adopting a new name for 
a washer all members of the industry 
shall check against the names on file with 
the Code Authority and shall refrain 
from using an identical or similar name 
to one already in use. 

“7, GUARANTEE—AI] members of the 
Code shall adopt a standard uniform 
guarantee to cover a period not to ex- 
ceed one year from date of sale to re- 
place defective parts or workmanship 
which shall be furnished f.o.b. factory with 
no labor allowance. 

“8, DELIVERY Pornts—AIl price quota- 
tions shall be based f.o0.b. factory.” 
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Silk, Cotton and 
SUPERTEX 
Rubber Covered 
Flexible Cords 


Cord replacement demands 
invite the exercise of educa- 


tional salesmanship. Nothing fim 


less than a bracelet label- 
identified quality product is 
worthy of use. With General 
Cable cords as your stock 
on hand, you can emphasize 
quality and demonstrate it 
beyond question. It will build 
business and cement goodwill. 


Bracelet Labeled, of course. 








Asbestos Insulated 


HEATER CORDS 
and CORD SETS 


Because attachments and 
cords share the responsibility 
jointly, we urge your sales 
concentration on General 
Cable Cord Sets... Highest 
quality heater cord, of what- 
ever length you specify, fitted 
with General Cable Attach- 
ment Plugs of equally superior 
reliability. These Cord Sets 
are individually boxed. 





Bracelet Labeled 
for customer assurance. 














SUPER SERVICE 
CORDS 
Rubber Jacketed 
for Heavy Duty 


For motor driven appliances, 
portable tools, trouble lamps 
and all other purposes involv- 
ing knock-about use there’s 
only one demand, A CORD THAT 
“CAN TAKE IT.” Whether it be 
mechanical abuse, moisture, 
grease and oil, or other de- 
structive influence, SUPER SER- 
VICE can and does stand the 
gaff. Users swear by it. 





us 


‘wt DO OUR PaRT 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY ® 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Wholesaler 


N ews 


contributions 


of news items for this depart- 


ment, together with = 


of their personnel, are so 


icited 


from electrical wholesalers and 
specialty distributors 








Two New York Houses Move to 
Handle Increased Business 

The Koehler Electric Supply Co. has 
moved from 158 Chambers St. to 280 
Greenwich St., New York City. Ac- 
cording to John Koehler, president of 
the company, more spacious quarters 
were necessary to maintain efficient 
service. 

The Lafayette Electric Corp. has 
moved uptown to 48 E. 21st St. M. 
Tillman, sales manager, states that in- 
creased business necessitated larger 
salesroom and warehouse facilities. 


v 


New Baltimore House Secures 
Prominent Lines 

W. J. Flannery, president of the re- 
cently organized Baltimore Electric 
Supply Co.,34 S. Charles St., Baltimore, 
Md., announces that his house is now 
distributing Triangle conduit, Arrow 
wiring devices, Crouse-Hinds condulets, 
Pierce fuses, Clifton wire, Dunlop re- 
flectors, Plymouth tapes, Cutler-Ham- 
mer control and Union Insulating 
products. 

Chas. C. Broring is treasurer and 
W. A. Strausbaugh is secretary of the 


new firm, which now has four salesmen 
out covering the Baltimore territory. 


v 


G. E. Supply Opens Joplin 
House, Hartford Branch Moves 


The General Electric Supply Corp. 
has opened a branch at 505 Virginia 
Ave., Joplin, Mo. The new house will 
report to district headquarters at Kan- 
sas City. 

The Hartford, Conn., house has 
moved from 103-107 Allyn St. to new 
quarters at 338-346 Ann St. 

At Shreveport, La., C. C. Klein- 
schmidt has replaced G. A. Blackwell, 
Jr., as local operating manager. 


v 


Willis and Siebert 
Purchase Wichita House 


Carroll M. Willis and Arlie Siebert, 
formerly with the Sterling Radio Co., 
Kansas City, have purchased Southwest 
Distributors, Grunow distributors of 
Wichita. 

The new officers of Southwest Dis- 
tributors are: N. S. Hinshaw, presi- 
dent; Carroll M. Willis, vice-president 
and general manager, and Arlie Siebert, 
secretary and treasurer. 





Texas Wholesaler's New Home: The Broome Electric Co. Amarillo, Tex., 


recently moved into its new building at 1003-07 Harrison St. 
building to suit our needs,” says George E. Broome, its owner. 


“We built this 
Consisting of 


a display room, offices and warehouse, the building is 50 by 75 feet, has a tem- 
porary roof, and is built with provisions for adding two additional stories at a 


later date. 
tor years to come at this location. 


With these new quarters, Mr. Broome expects to handle business 


Minneapolis Wholesalers Form 
Local Association 


Electrical wholesalers in the Minne- 
apolis area have formed the North 
Central Electrical Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Officers are: D. E. Ford, Northland 
Electric Supply Co., Minneapolis, pres- 
ident; M. A. Buehler, Graybar Electric 
Co., Minneapolis, vice-president; W. C. 
Blaine, Blaine Electric Co., St. Paul, 
treasurer, and W. E. Stephenson, 33 S. 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, secretary. 

The board of directors consists of 
P. G. Farnham, Dakota Electric Supply 
Co., Fargo; A. S. Graham, Tri-State 
Electric Co., Sioux Falls; T. H. Brind- 
ley, W. A. Roosevelt Co., La Crosse, 
Wis.; J. L. Fitch, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Co., St. Paul, and L. G. 
Mample, General Electric Supply Corp., 
St. Paul. 

The immediate objectives of the new 
association are cooperation with the 
N. R. A., also to work with electrical 
contractors in the north central territory 
with a view to bettering conditions gen- 
erally within the territory. 


v 


North Coast Electric Opens 
Tacoma Branch 
The North Coast Electric Co., Majes- 
tic distributors for Seattle, Wash., has 
opened a branch house at 703 Pacific 
Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 


v 


Penn Engineering Remodels 

The building occupied by the Penn 
Electrical Engineering Co., Scranton, 
Pa., is being remodeled to accomodate 
a modern repair shop which will han- 
dle this company’s increasing motor re- 


pair business. 
v 


Meeting of Central Division, 

Electrical Credit Association 

The 38th annual meeting of the Cen- 
tral Division of the Electrical Credit 
Association will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, November 
16. An interesting program is being 
arranged for the sessions, morning and 
afternoon with dinner in the evening. 
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Now No Restaurant Is MODERN 


without 


SVLEX’ 
HI-SPEED 
BROILERS 


TWICE AS FAST 
AS GAS 








ERE is the most beautiful fountain-luncheonette or general restaurant cookery unit 
ever created . . a broiler, toaster, and grill with all the drama and eye-appeal 


that has made Silex Coffee Makers outstanding business getters. 


The self-cleaning heating unit comes to maximum 1500 watt heat within one minute. 
Ordinary steaks and chops grill in seven to ten minutes, without losing a drop of juice. 
Fish, potatoes, rolls, cinnamon toast, chickens, hamburgers . . the Silex Hi-Speed Broiler 


cooks these and dozens of other things no other broiler can, at any price. 


Made of stainless steel body with chromium plate trim. Costs only 7!/2¢ an hour to 


operate, at 5c rate. Ideal for chains that want to keep overhead underfoot. 


Pages filled with facts will not be as sensational as one actual day's experience in one 
of your units. A convincing demonstration will be arranged at your request, without 


obligation. 


STORE MANAGERS: 


The Silex Hi-Speed Broiler will enable you to serve peak rush crowds 
quickly and appetizingly . . at lowest cooking cost. Write your head- 
quarters today and say you'd like to try one in your store. 


The SILEX COMPANY 


HARTFORD 5 5 CONNECTICUT 


Genuine Silex Glass Coffee Maker 
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732 Dealers Attend 
Lewis & Carnell Meeting 


Lewis & Carnell Co., Philadelphia, 
held a most successful dealer meeting 
at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Sep- 
tember 28. Dealer registration totaled 
732. 

The following representatives of 
Lewis & Carnell, were present: M. J. 
Lewis, Stanley Carnell, Sam Shuman, 
David Shuman, M. Polikoff, H. Lewis, 
E. Smolen, L. Leitman and W. C. 
Calsam. 

Manufacturers were represented by 
Frank Hogan, Jr., of the Crosley Radio 
Corp.: C. R. King, F. Wanselow and 
Arthur McGettrick of E. T. Cunning- 
ham, Inc.; Carl Bergman, of the New- 
ton Washer Co.; R. S. Beale and J. 
Lappin, of the Cleveland Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp. (Torid-heet Oil Burners), 
and Mr. Kaiser of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. 

Directly after the meeting Mr. Lewis 
gave Frank Hogan, Jr., an order for 
1500 Crosley radio sets. 

Mr. Lewis also reported that Stern 
& Co., Whitehill’s, Lit Brothers, N. 
Snellenburg & Co., Frank & Seder’s, 
Wanamaker’s and Gimbel Bros. signed 
up with Crosley this season. This rep- 
resents a very complete department 
store coverage in the Philadelphia area. 
The program closed with a two-hour 
demonstration of sales psychology and 
hypnotism under the direction of Prof. 
Gerald Fitzgibbons. 


Vv 
New Purchasing Policy Adopted 
by Graybill 


H. A. Brown, president and general 


manager of Jno. E. Graybill & Co., York, 
Pa., has divided the firm’s buying among 
three members of his organization. Here- 
Sheffer will purchase mo 


atter, (Go i. 





Two E.E.W.A. Executives: Robert L. 
(“Bob”) Simon, president of Metropoli- 
tan Electrical Distributors, Eastern 
Electrical Wholesalers Association, and 
sundry other activities, has been en- 
joying a visit from Julian A. Hawks, 
managing director of E.E.W.A. 


tors and power equipment, Louis Shoop 
will buy fixtures and appliances, while 
W. W. Decker, secretary of the com. 
pany, will handle miscellaneous electrical 
goods. W. E. Ziegler continues as treas- 
urer. 


v 


Graybar Innovations at Kansas 
City 

Percolated coffee, piping hot, is now 
served at the city counter of the Gray- 
bar Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
From the rate of consumption, and the 
comments of the contractors and deal- 
ers shopping there, a good shot of Java 
on a chilly morning is as welcome as 
the flowers in May. 

E,. H. Waddington, manager of this 
house, is always coming through with 
something novel. His latest is an extra 
bulletin board in the men’s washroom. 
On it he has placed various clippings 
from national and trade publications of 
educational value and interest to em- 
ployees. When the board is filled the 
clippings are removed and a fresh sup- 
ply started. All of the notices are 
carefully read and discussed. 


v 


Group Insurance for 
Rex Cole Employees 


Rex Cole, Inc., New York City, dis- 
tributor of General Electric products, 
has announced the adoption of a double 
coverage group insurance program 
which provides group life insurance 
and health and accident benefits for ap- 
proximately 700 employes. Individual 
amounts of life insurance, which vary 
according to the employees’ grade, 
range from $500 to $5,000. In addi- 
tion, weekly disability benefits of from 
$5 to $30 will be paid in case of sick- 
ness or injury incurred off the job. 
The entire program is being under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. on a cooperative basis, em- 
ployer and employees sharing the cost. 


Branches covered by the group plan 
are located in White Plains and Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Norwalk and Bridge- 
port, Conn., and throughout New York 
City. 

Vv 


Sackett Reports 25% of All 
Washer Sales in Buffalo Area 


H. I. Sackett, president and general 
manager of the H. I. Sackett Electric 
Co., Buffalo, reports that “on August 
1, the usual survey of reported sales 
made by the Niagara Frontier analysis 
by the Niagara Hudson system, was 
approximately 4200 washing machines 
sold. We are exclusive distributors for 
Blackstone washers in western New 





A Washington Commutor: Benjamin 
Gross of Gross Sales, Inc., energetic 
chairman of the Code Committee of 
the Radio Wholesalers Association and 
the National Federation of Radio As- 


sociations, has been doing a lot of 
commuting lately between New York 
and Washington, in connection with 
the R. W. A. Code. 





York and northern Pennsylvania. These 
are made by the Blackstone Mfg. Co. 
of Jamestown, N. Y. Over 25 per cent 
of all the washers sold (including all 
makes) in this area were Blackstones. 
This speaks well for Blackstone’s qual- 
ity and public acceptance, with just a 
little credit perhaps, due to the whole- 
sale activities of the H. I. Sackett Elec- 
tric Co. in putting over the line in 
this area.” 
Vv 


Activities of Mohawk Valley 
Club 


The following subjects are now under 
consideration by the members of the 
Mohawk Valley Club and will be dis- 
cussed at the next general meeting of 
the Club: Make-up of manufacturers’ 
resale sheets, cash discounts allowed 
State and Federal governments, appli- 
cation of the New York State sales tax 
and handling of “A” lamp agents. 


v 


Philadelphia Chosen for 
1934 Oil Burner Show 


Authorizing that the 11th National 
Oil Burner Show be set up for live ex- 
hibits, when it opens in Philadelphia, 
the directorate of the American Oil 
Burner Association at its regular quar- 
terly meeting, held in Washington on 
October 10, fixed the date of the show 
and convention as March 5 to 9, in- 
clusive, and selected the exhibition and 
convention hall of the Commercial Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia as the show site. 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin was named 
as official hotel headquarters. 
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Nowhere is there any other boat quite 

like the “President” with its luxurious 
appointments, its provisions for diversion and com- 
fort, its gigantic open decks, and beneath its jewel- 
like splendor a sturdy all-steel construction. 

More than 40,000 feet of Steeltubes Electrical 
Metallic Tubing was installed aboard the “President” 
to carry the wiring that serves the ten 
thousand lamps that provide illumination 
and beauty. Steeltubes was used because 
it provided adequate electrical and me- 
chanical protection and showed a worth- 


s 


WORLD'S 


CLEVELAND 


A UNIT 



















40,000 feet of STEELTUBES installed in the beautiful Stekfus Steamer “President” 
by the National Electric Service Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


while saving in weight and shorter installation time. 
Electrical supply houses stocking Steeltubes know 
that this modern threadless rigid conduit is a sales 
builder and a profit maker. It appeals to owners 
because it is economical—to contractors because it 
does a workmanlike job more quickly—to the men 
on the job because it eliminates back-breaking labor. 
More than 40,000,000 feet of Steel- 
tubes has been placed in service—but if 
you are not familiar with its many advan- 
tages, write today for a handy sample, 
descriptive literature and prices. 


ONCER 
ot® 


STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELECTRICALLY WELDED 


e«* OHIO 


TUBING 


OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
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Personals 





C. M. Wuttis, former manager of 
the Philco Co. in Kansas City, is now 
located in Wichita, Kan., as an official 
of the Southwest Distributors. His 
place in Kansas City has been taken by 
Carl Clinkenbeard, who comes from the 
Philco office in St. Louis. 

F, W. CoTHAM is a new salesman 
with the Electric Supply Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

CLIFFORD BENSON, recently graduated 
from the Electrical Engineering School 
of South Dakota State College, is now 
selling for the Tri-State Electric Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

At SuHaro has been added to the 
sales organization of the H. Poll Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

J. J. NESTLER, service salesman, and 
W. B. McLeENEHAN, industrial sales- 
men, are now connected with the Penn 
Electrical Engineering Co. of Scran- 
ton, Pa. A. J. Artstn1, formerly of the 
company’s shipping department, takes 
the position of purchasing agent in place 
of W. C. Stanton, who is handling 
supply sales. Watkins Davis replaces 
Mr. Arisini in the shipping department. 

W. E. Davis and L. H. Brown will 
cover country territory for the Nelson 
Electric Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., while 
C. A. TEE will handle city sales. M. J. 
BRIDGES is a new man in the stock 
records department and Jess Fields is 
a new city counter man. 

Harry INGLEE has been placed in 
charge of sales of radio and kindred 
lines of the Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
& Supply Co., Denver, to succeed R. A. 
Jacosus, who recently became sales 
manager of the electrical department of 
the May Co. 


Cart FE. Ames, formerly with Ster- 
ling Radio and the Jenkins Music 
Co., has joined the Stewart-Warner 


Alemite Co., Kansas City, as district 
representative. 

BERTRAM S. CULP, service manager 
of the Chicago office of the Graybar 
Electric Co., since 1914, has retired 
from active work. He completed 44 
years of service on July 8. 

Harry G. OLLAND, formerly with 
the Manhattan Electric Supply Co., and 
later with the Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., is now a special repre- 
sentative for the Gertler Electric Co., 
New York City. 

Leo A. MEYER, who was the New 
Jersey representative for the Norge 
Corp., has been appointed general sales 
manager of the May Radio & Television 
Corp. of New York City and Newark. 

W. Hays Crarke, formerly New 
York City representative of Atwater 


Kent and later Buffalo manager of 
RCA-Radiotron, is now managing the 
radio department of E. B. Latham & 
Co., New York City. 

"At Drxon is a new salesman with the 
Broome Electric Co., Amarillo, Tex. 

After seven years with the Hollaway- 
Bentz Electrical Corp., Frep SMITH is 
now connected with Metropolitan Elec- 
trical Distributors, New York City. 

WaLTER EHMAN, who got his start 
with the old Wesco Supply Co., in St. 
Louis, is now a city salesman with 
Glasco Supply Co., Kansas City, spe- 
cializing in radio and _ refrigeration. 
Walter represented the Valley Electric 
Co. in Kansas City for many years and 
was latér with Philco. 

GLENN Key, well known salesman of 
Kansas City, now represents the Ross- 
ner Electric Co. in that city, replacing 
E. A. Davis, deceased. 


ARLIE SNypDER, formerly with the 
American Electric Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
is now traveling eastern Missouri for 
the General Electric Supply Corp., Kan- 
sas City. 

Bos FLEMING is a new man with 
Graybar’s Kansas City house, selling 
the whole line in Kansas City, Kans. 
Ep Scuatt has been added to the force 
in Kansas City, Mo., as city salesman, 
while Epwarp YONKERS is a new trav- 
eler, with headquarters at Wichita. 


LesTER SMITH has been placed in 
charge of the lighting fixture depart- 
ment of the H. I. Sackett Electric Co., 
Buffalo. His headquarters will be in 
Rochester, but he will spend half his 
time in the Buffalo area. 


¥ 
Lines Added by Wholesalers 


May Rapio & TELEvIsION CorpP., 
New York City and Newark—Mohawk 
refrigerators and washers. 


ALBANY DistriBuTING Co., Albany, 
N. Y.—ABC oil burners. 

SOUTHERN WHOLESALERS, INc., Bal- 
timore, Md.—Zenith radio. 

GRAYBAR ELectric Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.—Proctor & Schwartz heating ap- 
pliances. 

H. C. Nott Co., Omaha, Nebr.— 
Stewart-Warner radio. 

CENTRAL SupPPLy Co., Denver—Cros- 
ley radio. 

Louis A. Barrey, Inc., Salt Lake 
City—Stewart-Warner radio. 

Bunt Sons Co., Detroit—Atwater 
Kent radio. 

R. Cooper, Jr., Chicago—Brunswick, 
Balke, Collender beer coolers. 

Netson Exectric Suppty Co., Tulsa 
Okla.—Bryant schedule material, Cun- 
ningham radio tubes. 

East TENNESSEE ELectric Co., 
Knoxville—Brunswick, Balke, Collen- 
der beer coolers. 










Follow Through: 
Howard Fink, sales manager of the Hood 
Electric Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, is 
the attentive listener to a technical de- 
scription given by A. N. “Speed” Hyams, 
representative of the Wadsworth Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. 


Demonstration With a 





PENN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Co., 
Scranton, Pa.—Emerson radio. 


L. C. Wiswe Ly Co., Chicago—Bruns- 
wick, Balke, Collender beer coolers. 


H. Pott Etectrric Suppty Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio—Grigsby-Grunow radio. 

Tri STATE Etectric Co., Sioux Falls, 
S. D.—Brunswick, Balke, Collender 
beer coolers. 


SPECIALTY SERVICE Corp., Brooklyn 
—‘“Superfex” oil furnaces. 

B. & O. Rapto, Inc., Newark—“Tele- 
voice” amplifying and signal equipment. 

HARTEN-KNOEDEL DISTRIBUTING Co., 
Cincinnati—RCA-Victor radio. 


BuFFALO TALKING MACHINE Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Tung-Sol radio tubes. 

City Exectric Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
—‘Majestic” radios and refrigerators. 

Kemp EgQuipMENT Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.—Tung-Sol radio tubes. 

CuMMINGS & EMMERSON, Peoria, IIl. 
—‘Majestic” radios and refrigerators. 

BaLpDWIN-HALL Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
—Tung-Sol radio tubes. 

GERTLER ELectric Co., New York 
City—“Universal” appliances. 

MILteR Ecectric Co., Utica, N. Y.— 
Pass & Seymour wiring devices. 

NortuH Coast E tectric Co., Port- 
land, Ore.—Zenith radio. 

STANDARD SuppLy Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio—Hygrade lamps and radio parts. 

ELxk ELectricat Co., St. Mary’s, Pa. 
—Aladdin electric portable lamps and 
Arvin fan forced heaters. 

Brown Supprty Co., 
Grigsby-Grunow radio. 

CoLUMBIAN ELEctTRICAL Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.—Bosch radio. 

TAYLoR Exectric Co., Milwaukee and 
Madison, Wis.—Automatic washers and 
ironers. 

H. D. MacRae, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y.—Automatic washers and ironers. 

NortH AMERICAN DISTRIBUTING 
Corp., New York City — Grunow radio. 

H. I. Sackett Exectric Co., Buffalo 
—Sweeper-Vac cleaners and Manning 
Bowman appliances. 


St. Louis— 
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A NEW CLEANER 


@ STRONGER SUCTION 
@ GREATER BEATING ACTION 
@ WIDER CLEANING AREA 


THAN ANY OTHER CLEANER 
EVER MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON BEACH 


Here is a brand new triple action cleaner— 
with 19 improved features of design and 
construction—retailing for only $34.75—that 
challenges comparison for quality and efh- 
ciency regardless of price. 

The new Model 8 is an outstanding value 
in the vacuum cleaner field. It will enable 
your dealers to crash the big replacement 
cleaner market that has been building up 
for years. Our new window display cards 
and mailing literature will help them get 
the business. 

The new Hamilton Beach cleaner is distrib- 
uted through wholesalers—on our one price, 
profit-protecting policy. Hamilton Beach 
Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


4 Az5 


ATTACHMENTS 
$600 


LIGHTER WEIGHT 


HAMILTON BEACH & 
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Acctivities 


Manufacturers’ 


ae news of changes 
in policy, personnel and location. 
Illustrations of new and improved 
electrical products and announce- 
ments of latest trade literature 








Mahon is New Westinghouse 
Merchandise Advertising Head 


Sidney D. Mahan has been appointed 
merchandise advertising manager with 
headquarters in Mansfield, Ohio, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Ralph 
Leavenworth, general advertising man- 
ager, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co. 

Mr. Mahan comes to Westinghouse 
from the advertising agency field in 
Boston, where he was vice-president of 
the Greenleaf Co. Previously he had 
been vice-president of the Fuller & 
Smith & Ross agency in Cleveland. S. 
H. Pittman continues in the merchan- 
dise department as assistant advertising 
manager. 


v 


25th Anniversary of Curtis 
Indirect Lighting 


According to Norman B. Hickox, 
vice-president, Curtis Lighting, Inc., 


Chicago, it was 25 years ago last month 
that the late A. D. Curtis first demon- 
strated his new method of indirect 
lighting known as the “I-Comfort” 
system, before a group of illuminating 
engineers. 

As reported in Electrical World at 
the time, eight rooms of Mr. Curtis’s 
home were shown lighted by reflectors 





“of the X-ray corrugated mirror type 
placed under a tungsten lamp or gas 
mantle burner on a chandelier at the 
ordinary 6.5 ft. height in the center 
of the room. The reflectors were sup- 
ported by neat brass spinnings of the 
same finish as the rest of the fixture.” 


Vv 
Frank Merrill Leaves Appleton 


Frank H. Merrill, whose residence is 
125 Salisbury Ave., Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y., has resigned as vice- 
president of the Appleton Electric Co. 
of Chicago and New York. Mr. Mer- 
rill has been connected with the Apple- 
ton Co. ever since its inception in 1903, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
He intends to take a short rest, but 
will continue in the electrical industry 
and will formulate his plans for the 
future by January 1. 


Vv 
P. L. Lewis Heads Fan Section 
of N. E. M. A. 


P. Loyd Lewis, manager, Merchan- 
dising Sales Division, Wagner Electric 
Co., St. Louis, and for the past three 
years secretary of the Fan Motor Sec- 
tion of N. E. M. A., has been elected 
chairman and will represent that sec- 
tion on the Association’s Code Advis- 
ory Committee. 








That Big Fish—That Got Away: W. H. Vilett, president, Northland Electric 
Supply Co., Minneapolis, is telling the fellows about the big fish he usually pulls in. 
The interested and amused spectators are D. E. Ford, general manager of the 
Northland Electric Supply Co., R. L. (“Dick”) Wildauer, Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Co., and D. P. (“Doc”) Ensign, Ensign Electric Supply Co., Minneapolis. 


New Refrigeration Policy An- 
nounced by Stewart-Warner 


Under the leadership of General 
Sales Manager Frank A. Hiter, the 
same distribution policies which have 
been successfully followed for many 
years by Stewart-Warner’s Alemite 
Division have now been applied to its 
refrigeration and radio divisions. 

An entirely new refrigeration line 
has been developed. Mr. Hiter stated 
that it will actually be in production 
when it is formally presented to the 
company’s’ refrigeration distributors 
next January. Definite advertising and 
sales plans have already been completed 
and 12 district representatives have 
been in training at the Chicago fac- 
tory for the past month under Charles 
D’Olive, former Mayflower sales man- 
ager. 

These men will sell only the refrig- 
eration line. A separate group of field 
men, under Oden Jester, radio sales 
manager, are working with distributors 
on the new radio models introduced 
last month. 


v 
Promotions Announced by 


Steel & Tubes, Inc. 


M. J. Whitfield, manager of conduit 
sales, Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland, 
has announced the following transfers 
in his field organization. 

J. D. Benfield, formerly Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager of the Electrical 
Division of Steel & Tubes, Inc., be- 
comes New York district sales manager 
and will henceforth be located at the 
company’s New York district office and 
warehouse, 72-88 Scott Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

George W. Butler, formerly of the 
Kansas City office, becomes Chicago 
district sales manager, located at the 
Chicago office, 1224 McCormick Bldg. 

Henry Coward, who was previously 
connected with the Harvey Hubbell Co. 
as Detroit representative, is now Kan- 
sas City representative for Steel & 
Tubes, Inc., working out of the Chi- 
cago office. 

Clyde F. Resseguie, formerly New 
York district sales manager, has re- 
signed. 
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4 Profit for You in the 









The Confro/ Part 
of tha Lighting Job 








Carry the H@H Sales Kit 
fo demonstfrafe the proper switch for each 


MODERN HIGH-INTENSITY LIGHTING CIRCUIT 








ANY switcH 


WILL STAND THIS 


/AEXTRA LOAD, AS 


JREQUIRED BY THE 
UNDERWRITERS 









BUT-TYPE “c’ 


LOADS DEMAND 


CAPACITY 


LIMITED BY 








Util tbs te 





SWITCHES 
TAND UP 


THIS EXTRA te Sao uP 











(ART & HEGEMAN DIVISION 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 










With this kit, you can ADD to your sales by tying in with the industry light- 
ing campaign. When selling the better lighting idea, you can show and sell 
the switches for Type C lamp loads. . . Tables in the cover of the box tell 
correct switch to use for each size and type of circuit. The carrying case 
(illustrated above) contains Type C Switches of 30 and 20 Amp. ratings; 
T-S 10 Amp. Switch and T-S 3-lever Combination. Write us for full 


details of this timely lighting-sales tool. a « 
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SHOW its Versatility! 


Show how Wiremold answers 
every wiring problem from 





panel box to outlet 


OU don’t have to be a high-pressure salesman to land 

business with Wiremold. There is a simple, sensible 
Wiremold answer to every problem—and the salesman 
who knows his Wiremold gets the order. 


P.S. Show how “better-light” for “‘better-sight’’ is 
made practical and economical with Wiremold. 


WiremMOoLD 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











~ Fis Tews - Ha Different 
GW 


ERE is an automatic 2-slice toaster that is lower in 

price - higher in quality and 100% efficient. No 
clock-work; no ticking; no popping. Only 6 working 
parts. Patented pneumatic action automatically opens 
the toaster when the toost is finished. Toasting is done 
in an oven type compartment which is entirely closed 
- just like a baking oven; the flavor is retained. 














A PERFECT MERCHANDISING 
SET-UP offering you PRICE + 
SALES + VELOCITY + MARGIN 
and BACKED BY AN UNUSUAL 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM. 


Tie up with the ‘Breakfast Club” 
- there's no other toaster like it. 


For information address 


GENERAL UTILITY 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Chicago 


140 S. Dearborn St., 





SILENT—AUTOMATIC 
2 SLICE CAPACITY 
Finished in Chromium Plate and 
black enamel with Bakelite trim- 
mings. Guaranteed for one year 
against mechanical defects. 
When the toast is finished the 
“Breakfast Club” opens quietly. 










112 WEST OF THE ROCKIES 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 











Frederick Schwartz Returns to 
Lighting Field 

After an absence of several years, 
Frederick Schwartz has again appeared 
on the firing line. He is now associated 
with the Artistic Brass & Bronze 
Works, Inc., New York City, as vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. 


Schwartz was formerly president of 
the Robert Findlay Mfg. Co. 


v 


National Union Promotes 
Wessner 


H. A. Hutchins, general sales man- 
ager, National Union Radio Corp., New 
York City, has announced the appoint- 





F. J. Wessner 


ment of F. J. Wessner as assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Wessner has 
been engaged in sales promotional work 
with National Union since the forma- 
tion of the company. Previously he 
was eastern sales manager of the Ypsi- 
lanti Reed Furniture Co. and assistant 
general sales manager with a prominent 
cotton goods house. 


v 
O. H. Brewster with Triad 


Oliver H. Brewster has joined the 
staff of the Triad Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I, as chief engineer, according to 
an announcement by President George 
Coby. 

Mr. Brewster has been previously 
connected with the Westinghouse, CeCo 
and Kenrad companies. 


v 


Wm. Terry Opens Manufac- 
turers’ Agency 

Wm. (“Bill”)Terry, formerly with 
Wood & Anderson in the Kansas City, 
Mo., territory, has launched a manu- 
facturers’ agency, the National Manu- 
facturers’ Sales Co., 1021 Linwood 
Blvd. “Bill” already has the lines of 
the Leviton Mfg. Co., Killark Electric 
Mfg. Co., and Saylor Electric Co., and 
can use a few more good lines. 
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Colt-Noark 
No. 8236 
Switch 














N 


needs for safety and meter service switches right on the mark. 


RK o | pow is no missing of sales with 
a f COLT-NOARK. Here is a line of 
such completeness and of such caliber 


that it hits the contractors’ present day 


Compare COLT-NOARK Switches point by point with any other switch on the 
market and you will learn the reason for COLT-NOARK'S supremacy. 


If your house does not carry COLT-NOARK Switches, urge your sales manager 
to write for information so that you too can shoot straight for safety and meter 
service switch business. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Pioneers of Protection Since 1836 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION HARTFORD, CONN. 


Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Pacific Coast Representative: H. B. SQUIRES CO. — SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE 
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New Sales 
Opportunities 


A pictorial presentation of 


new and improved products, as re- 


ported by manufacturers of electrical 


supplies, equipment, appliances and 
specialties 








Self-Starting Alarm Clock 


The “Telecall,” of modern design, has a 
round metal case set in a polished mould- 
ed plastic base. It may be had in a case 
of gold color and base of either black 
or ivory or with chrome finish case and 
base of green, black or red. The alarm 
will ring for half an hour unless it is 
turned off. List price, $5.95. Warren 
Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass.—Electrical 
Wholesaling, November, 1933. 


A.C.-D.C. Pocket Radio 


The invention of a new radio circuit 
which requires only two vacuum tubes for 
loud speaker op- 
eration has made g 
possible this a.c.- 
d.c. pocket radio. 
The radio broad- 
casting signal is 
put through the 
first tube three 
successive times 
to amplify the 
signal sufficiently 
before passing on 
to the second 
tube, which acts 
as a final stage 
of audio amplifi- 
cation as well as 
a detector. In adapting this circuit to a 
pocket radio weighing only two lIbs., en- 
tirely new designs of miniature parts 
were created to conserve space and 
weight. International Radio Corp., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.— Electrical Wholesaling, 
November, 1933. 
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Tube Base Connection Finder 


Patented under the name “National 
Union Radio Tube Base Connection 
Finder,” this unusual dial enables the 
service man and dealer to quickly find 
the pin connections of 80 different types 
of radio tubes. It consists of three cir- 
cular pieces of cardboard, five inches in 
diameter, held together. by a center eye- 
let die cut to represent the holes which 





are seen as the service man looks down 
at the tube socket of the radio set. As 
the center circle is revolved tube types 
appear in slots die cut on the outer cir- 
cles and when the tube type number is 
centered in the slot, pin connection code 
letters can be read through die cut holes 
representing the tube socket. A total of 
95 sets of pin connections are given. 
The dials are printed in four colors, 
the colors indicating tubes with four 
five, six and seven prong bases. In addi- 
tion to base connections a separate die 
cut hole is provided which gives readings 
indicating whether the tube has a con- 
trol grid on top. National Union Radio 
Corp., 400 Madison Ave., New York 
City.—Electrical Wholesaling, November, 
1933. 


Modernistic Toasters 


The turnover toaster TE-4, illustrated, 
features a_ striking, modernistic design 
and is finished in lustrous chrome plate. 
It toasts two large slices of bread at once 





and the toast turns itself without touch- 
ing when the trays are lowered. The 
modernistic styling is carried into the 
handles made of cool, black Moldarta. 
Fibre feet prevent marring or scratching. 
The trays can readily be lifted from 
their position thus making for easy 
cleaning. With 400 watts, 115 volts, this 
toaster is equipped with detachable cord 
and miniature plug. List price, $4.45. 
Model TTC-94 is also finished in lustrous, 
tarnish-resisting chrome plate. Other 
features include a flat top to keep the 
toast warm. List price, $3.50. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Electrical Wholesaling, No- 
vember, 1933. 


Electric Alarm Clocks 


The Gloria, . illustrated herewith, has 
etched white silver dial, with a vertical 
grinder silver ring, is 3%4” in diameter, 
and -has a cloisonne finished center piece 
available in green or rose. The case is 





all metal chromium finished and stands 
44” high. Feet are metal chromium fin- 
ished, rubber tipped to prevent marring. 
List price, $6.50. Trim strong lines dis- 
tinguish the “Polo” alarm. The dial is 
slightly larger than those found in ordi- 
nary bedroom alarm clocks. The two- 
tone silver finished dial, with numerals 
that are easily read, nicely balances the 
all-metal chromium finished case. A nar- 
row, black enamel stripe is indented in 
the case. Feet are metal, rubber tipped. 
Alarm is buzzer type. List price, $6.50. 
Hammond Clock Co., 2915 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago—Electrical Wholesaling, 
November, 1933. 


Fan Type Heater 


This new heater is available in two 
models. Number 110A65 is equipped 
with 1,000 watt nickel chromium heat- 
ing element, is attractively finished in 
brown and buff, has a convenient car- 
rying handle at the top and is sup- 
plied with a permanently attached eight 
ft. heater cord with moulded rubber at- 








tachment plug. List price $7.95. Num- 
ber 123A65 has a 1,320 watt heating 
element and is equipped with an “on” 


and “off” switch at the top. List price 
$8.95. General Electric Co., Merchan- 
dise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


—Electrical Wholesaling, November, 1933. 
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Waffle Iron and Toaster 


This adjustable automatic waffle maker 
bakes waffles as desired by simply set- 
ting the lever at light, medium or dark. 





An accurate control automatically regu- 
lates and maintains the heat at which it 
is set. A soft signal light glows while 
grids are pre- 
heating and goes 
out when prop- 
er baking tem- 
perature is 
reached. After 
batter is poured 
it shines stead- 
ily while waffle 
is baking and 
goes out when waffle is perfectly done. 
Made in a low-boy pattern, chromium 
plated, with black handles and feet, this 
waffle iron lists at $8.95. The “Turn 
Easy” toaster has black enameled top and 
base, chromium plated bread racks and 
ends, black knobs and feet. Opening the 





bread rack turns the toast. List price, 
$3.50. Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. — Electrical Wholesaling, 


November, 1933. 


New Line of Switches 


This new line of switches has been de- 
signed especially to carry the initial surge 
of type “C” lamps. This reserve capacity 
guarantees a long life switch free from 
breakdown troubles. Several 
other desirable features have 
been incorporated in_ this 

TS” switch line; (1) single 
switches fit standard wall 
plates; (2) mechanism is 
fully enclosed and sealed in 
a Bakelite base; (3) base is 
small and compact, greatly in- 
creasing wiring room; (4) 
cost is low. Ready- ‘wired 
switch combinations are made 
in any arrangement of two or three lever 
switches in a single gang. They come as- 
sembled in one base ready for wiring. 
Bakelite plates are made for these combi- 





nations. Arrow Electric Division—The 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., 
Hartford, Conn.—Electrical Wholesaling, 


November, 1933. 


Weatherproof Outlet 


Facilitating the use of outdoor light- 
ing fixtures and appliances, this weather- 
proof outlet is made of brass and cad- 
mium coated to resist rust and corrosion. 
Flush plate has a 
solid rubber pad 
mounted on the 
back, insuring a 
snug fit when the 
device is screwed 
in place. A cap 
slips over the cord plug and screws on- 
to the device, assuring a weatherproof 
connection. Another rubber-insulated cap, 
chained to the flush plate of the outlet, 
screws tightly over the outlet when not 
in use. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.—Electrical Wholesaling, No- 
vember, 1933. 








Test Light and Fuse Puller 


“Testlite-Fuspul,” a combination test 
light and fuse puller built in one unit, 
will, its manufacturers claim, test circuits 
110 to 550 volts, a.c. and dc. and pull 
fuses 30 to 100 amp., 250-600 volt sizes. 
The design of the unit represents a pair 
of plicrs made of molded Bakelite rein- 
forced by inserted steel. Test pins pro- 
vided at end of each handle and by open- 
ing and closing, puller handles cause pins 
to span to all opposite polarities found in 
electrical circuits within its capacity. Over- 
all length is 7”. List price, $3.00. Dante 
Electric Mfg. Co., Bantam, Conn.—Elec- 
trical Wholesaling, November, 1933. 


New Type Health Lamp 
The “Sirian” ultra- 
violet lamp provides 
both ultra-violet rays 
and illumination. The 
special glass used pre- 
vents harmful rays, 
precluding the neces- 
sity of goggles. The 
“Sirian” will operate 
on any current, does 
not require trans- 
formers or other ad- 
ditional apparatus, and 
fits any light socket. 
Available in 60, 100, 
150 and 300 watt sizes. 
Arcturus Radio Tube 


Co., Newark, N. J.— 
Electrical Wholesal- 
ing, November, 1933. 


Three New Percolators 


All three models are finished in lus- 
trous chrome plate. Model PJ-24, illus- 





trated, has a seven cup capacity and re- 
tails for $7.50. The PJ-14, with a six cup 
capacity, lists at $6.50. "The PJ-4 has 
been designed to produce perfect coffee 
for smaller families, and will be listed 
at $5.95. Each of the three new models 
has fuse protection against damage from 
overheating. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.—Electri- 
cal Wholesaling, November, 1933. 





Push Button Station 


This new Start-Stop push button sta- 
tion is provided with extra large push 
buttons which are 1” in diameter. Both 
buttons and stems are moulded of bake- 
lite in one piece and are supported by 
strong compression springs with an ad- 
ditional follow-up spring at the con- 





tacts. The contacts are silver to silver, 
double break. The mechanism is 
mounted on a porcelain base and is re- 
movable as a unit from the enclosure. 
This rugged construction does not in- 
crease the mounting dimensions, ,which 
are 2%” wide x 4%” high x 2%” deep. 
The designation is Class 9001, type B20. 
This station is also built with dust tight 
and water tight enclosure. Square D 
Company, Industrial Controller Divi- 
sion, Milwaukee, Wis.—Electrical W hole- 
saling, November, 1933. 


Markel Heaters 


The correct list prices of the two heat- 
ers manufactured by Markel Electric 
Products, Inc., 145 E. Seneca St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., illustrated in last month’s issue of 
Electrical Wholesaling are: No. 131, 
available only in burnt brass finish, 
$13.95; and No. 62 fireplace “Heetaire,” 
available in both 1000 watt and 1300 watt 
and in three different finishes, $29.75. 


Fan Type Heater 


This fan heater is a great aid in mak- 
ing comfortable and cozy the hard-to-heat 
room. The handsome mahogany brown 
crackle finish matches any home interior. 
Rubber feet prevent scratching. Fan is 
operated by an induction type motor which 





does not interfere with radio reception 
and is connected in series with the heating 
element. Operates on a.c. only, 105 to 115 
volts, 50 or 60 cycle. Consumes 1100 
watts. Chicago Electric Mfg. Co., 2801 S. 
Halsted St., Chicago.—Electrical W hole- 
saling, November, 1933. 
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Ultra-Violet Lamps 


These two sun lamp bulbs are the same 
in basic construction, the difference be- 
ing in the kind of glass used in the bulbs. 
They are designated as the Lederer D- 





30, medium fast tanning and X-30, fast 
tanning. They operate at low voltage and 
therefore, require the Lederer type T-30 
transformer for use on 110-120 volts 60 
cycle a.c. current. National Vita Lite 
Corp., affiliated with National Union 
Radio Corp., 400 Madison Ave., New 
York City—Electrical Wholesaling, No- 
vember, 1933. 


Clock Hanger Outlet 


Designed to overcome a common 
objection put forth by many electric 
clock owners, a new combination 
hanger and wall outlet for kitchen and 
other type wall clocks has 
recently been put on the 
market. Prior to the intro- 
duction of this product it was 
necessary to run a_ wire 
across the wall from the 
clock to the convenience out- 
let. This practice did not im- 
prove the appearance of the 
clock or room. The new _ hanger 
and outlet will permit a neat clock 
installation with no _ wires’ show- 
ing. The outlet is recessed into the 
wall, secreting itself behind the clock 
completely out of sight. It accommo- 
dates the plug on the clock cord and 
about 2 ft. of cord. The use of an in- 
dependent outlet for the clock is a bet- 
ter assurance of uninterrupted time 
service because there is no danger of 
accidentally removing the plug. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.— 
Electrical Wholesaling, November, 1933. 


Mixer Without Extractor 


In the past this Model B food mixer 
has been sold complete with juice ex- 





tractor. It is now priced without the 
extractor, thus keeping the mixer in the 
attractive price range below $20 and en- 





abling the consumer to select any attach- 
ment or attachments desired. List price, 
without juice extractor, $18.75. Hamilton 
Beach Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis.—Electrical 
Wholesaling, November, 1933. 


Automatic Starter 


This new solenoid-operated across-the- 
line starting switch is rated at 5 h.p., 220 
volt; 7% h.p., 440-550 volt for polyphase 
motors, and up to 1% hp., 110 volt; 3 
h.p., 220 volt for single phase self-start- 
ing motors. It is made in three forms: 
1, with start and stop push buttons; 2, 
without push buttons, for thermostat or 
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remote pilot control; and 3, with two- 
way hand-automatic switch for “try-out” 
contro! installations. Small cabinet di- 
mensions have been obtained by sub- 
stantially reducing the size of switching 
mechanism. A new arc hood suppresses 
the arc so completely that locked rotor 
currents of motors several times the rat- 
ing of the switch can be broken without 
flashing over. Allen-Bradley Co., 1311 S. 
First St., Milwaukee, Wis.—Electrical 
Wholesaling, November, 1933. 


Universal Connector 


The “Conex” universal connector, which 
can be used on all common combinations 





of wiring, is made of Bakelite with metal 
inside thread housed in perfect insulation. 
Cap inside of housing is coated with cad- 
mium, The manufacturer claims that the 
connector can be easily, safely and quickly 
applied inasmuch as it requires no solder, 
tape or torch. Weiss & Biheller, Inc., 584 
Broadway, New York City. — Electrical 
Wholesaling, November, 1933. 


Electric Cord Reel 


The constant nuisance of burned elec- 
tric cords and slowness in ironing because 
“the cord is always in the way,” or of 
old cords leaving marks on clean laundry 
are eliminated by this electric cord reel. 
It may be clamped to any ironing board 
in a few seconds or to any table if used 
with other electrical houshold devices. 





Six ft. of cord will conveniently reach 
the nearest wall outlet and another six 
ft. automatically reel in and out with 
“Featherweight Tension”—unnoticed in 
the use of an electric iron. A _ swivel 
mounting permits free movement in any 
direction. Approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. List prices are $2.25 for No. 
5460 in shamrock green crystal lacquer 
finish and $2.75 for No. 53129 in all 
chrome finish. Mitchell Specialty Co., 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa.—Electrical 
Wholesaling, November, 1933. 


Main Service Distribution Panel 


Consisting of a main service switch, 
range switch and lighting circuits in one 
cabinet, this panel is unusually compact 
(only 72” wide by 12” high). Heavy 
main service and range wires enter and 
leave at the same end and the smaller 
lighting circuit wires at the other end. 





Top and bottom wiring gutter space has 
been proportioned accordingly and side 
space conserved, as no side or crossover 
wiring is necessary, thus reducing wir- 
ing time and space requirements. This 
device also conforms to the requirements 
of “Sealable Equipment” and “Externally 
Operable” as defined in the 1933 Na- 
tional Electrical Code. Illustration shows 

. 551204 in sequence with Meter Test 
Box (No. 901312) and meter. BullDog 
Electric Products Co., 7610 Jos. Campau 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. ~_Electrical Whole- 
saling, November, 1933. 
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BRYANT IL SWITCHES 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


|—Fully enclosed mechanism. 







1L61—Single Pole 
1L62—Double Pole 
1L63—Three-Point 


y a - ti f + + ogee 
1L64—Four-Point atistacrory on type 


lamp circuits. 


3—Fits STANDARD Brass and 


Composition plates. 
4—Generous wiring room. 


5—Different switch combinations 
in 2 or 3 lever arrangements. 


6—Electrically connected combi- 
nations in one case ready for 
installation. 


7—Economical in cost and instal- 
lation. 


THE ELECTRICALLY CONNECTED 
COMBINATIONS ARE 


1L611—Two Single Pole 

1L613—One Single Pole, one Three-Point 

1L633—Two Three-Point 

1L6113—Two Single Pole, one Three-Point 

Each unit in combination rated same as corresponding 
single switch. 


“TEMPLUS” PLATES FOR CONNECTED 
COMBINATIONS ARE 


1L12—-One Gang, Two Openings 
1L13—One Gang, Three Openings 
1L24—Two Gangs, Four Openings 
|L26—Two Gangs, Six Openings 


BRYANT UO. ele malas 


Manufactured by THE BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF "'SUPERIOR WIRING DEVICES" SINCE 1888 ° ° ° MANUFACTURERS OF HEMCO PRODUCTS 




















NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


60 East 42nd Street 844 West Adams Street 149 New Montgomery Street 
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BETTER LIGHT — BETTER SIGHT 
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New Lamps and Lighting Units 





New Lamp for Indirect Portables 


This new 250-watt Mazda lamp, the 
first of its kind to be made in a tubular 
bulb, is considerably smaller than either 
the regular 200 or 300-watt lamp. Indi- 


rect or “reflector” types of portable lamps 
have gradually become one of the leaders 
in the portable lamp field. One of the 
small homes at A Century of Progress 
(Good Housekeeping-Stran-Steel), which 
may be taken as an indicator, uses six 





of them in addition to a number of the 
more conventional floor and table lamps. 
Incandescent Lamp Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio— 
Electrical Wholesaling, November, 1933. 


"Three-Light" Lamp 
Providing three different levels of illu- 
mination from a single lamp bulb, the new 
Mazda “Three-Light” lamp contains two 
filaments, each of which may be burned 
either singly or in combination with the 
ather. At present it is being made in two 
sizes; one containing 150 and 200 watt 
f il aments; 
(2) and the oth- 
A er 200 and 
ae 300 watt fil- 
aments. The 
smaller size 






gouimmant soe tare Pesmans combination 
ik Sevaacres 4S <uaseus employs the 


same size 
bulb as is 
used in the 
regular 300 
watt Mazda 
lamp, and 
aaa: \ = the larger 
size combi- 
nation uses 
the same 
size bulb as does the regular 500 watt 
lamp. The mogul screw base has an addi- 
tional center contact permitting separate 
control of each filament. A special socket 
is required. Two wiring methods may be 
used in installing the new lamps: 1, to 
run a third wire from the lighting unit 
to the wall switch thereby controlling 
both filaments from the wall; 2, to locate 
a canopy switch on the ceiling at each 
fixture. The new lamp is inside-frosted. 
Incandescent Lamp Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
Electrical Wholesaling, November, 1933. 








Christmas Tree Reflector 


This star reflector produces new and 
unusual color effects when lighted. The 
solid field of light is broken by the color 
rays produced by the bulb resulting in 
a very pleasing effect. Made of rust 
proof material, fully insulated, the re- 
flector is available in miniature and in- 
termediate sizes. It is practically inde- 
structible and is designed to fit stand- 
ard Christmas tree light sets for either 
indoor or outdoor display. Acme Novelty 
Co., 324 Third St., South, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Electrical Wholesaling, November, 
1933. 


Diffusing Projector 


Thisaluminum diffuser-reflector produces 
brilliant light through 90° angle; specially 
designed indestructible mirror behind 
lamp increases light output. The ventil- 





ating feature and the outside socket con- 
struction prevent overheating. Rotating 
socket permits aligning lamp filament. 
Parts are aluminum, crystalline finish. 
Unit is constructed to permit single or 
multiple groupings. Photoflood projection 
lamp T.20, 500 watts is recommended. 
List price, $7.50, less bulb. Solite Sales 
Co., 1373 Sixth Ave., New York City 
—Electrical Wholesaling, November, 1933. 


Unit for Doctors' Offices 


This new unit assures the doctor of 
adequate general illumination at all times 
in his consultation office and also provides 


an instantaneous flood of examination 
light without the inconvenience generally 
experienced by the use of accessory 
lighting equipment. The white porcelain 
enameled bowl gives uniform, glareless, 
indirect illumination over the entire room 
for general lighting. For clinical exami- 
nation, hypodermic treatments, etc., a turn 
of the pendant control rod uncovers the 





“Controlens” in the bottom of the unit, 
sending a powerful, concentrated beam of 
light to the examination area. The Holo- 
phane Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 
City —Electrical Wholesaling, November, 
1933. 


Explosion-Proof Fixture 


This new fixture combines improved 
quality of illumination with dependable 
protection 
against ex- 
plosion haz- 
ards. Ex- 
ceptional 
strength 
and the use 
of deep- 
threaded, 
metal-to- 
metal joints, 
enable it to 
withstand re- 
peated inter- 
nal explo- 
sions with- 
out breaking 
down or per- 
mitting 
flame to es- 
cape. The improved heat radiating effi- 
ciency made possible by the heavy ribbing 
of the aluminum body and the absence 
of an exterior reflector to restrict the free 
circulation of air about the fixture, as- 
sures that the temperatures of exposed 
surfaces are safely below the danger 
point of igniting the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Listed in 150 and 200 watt sizes. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill._—Electrical Wholesaling, November, 
1933. 
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Increased Leisure Will Spur 
Big Buying Wave 


Increased leisure among the employed 
due to N.R.A. will soon cause a great 
buying wave according to Howard E. 
Blood, president, Norge Corp., Detroit 
division of Borg-Warner. 


“The average length of the working 


day,” said Blood, “was 11.4 hours in | 


1840, then everyone came home so tired 
at night there was little time or inclina- 
tion to enjoy living. As the average 
decreased to nine hours in 1920, con- 
sumption increased correspondingly ; 
showing clearly that distribution is in- 
creased not only by ability to buy but 
as well by greater leisure to enjoy. 
“Normally, there are 48,832,589 work- 
ers in this country of whom not more 
than 15 per cent are now unemployed. 
It is estimated that N.R.A. has lowered 
the average hours of the working week 


by at least eight, which means that | 


nearly 320,000,000 new leisure hours in 


which to enjoy life each week have | 
been given to the employed classes who | 
are already earning and, in most cases, | 
have had their wages recently increased. | 


“A survey among office employees in 
Milwaukee who were queried to find 


what they were doing with their added | 


leisure caused by N.R.A. revealed that 
50 per cent of the women spent more 


time shopping in department stores and | 
30 per cent of the men reported it has | 
resulted in more buying than usual. In | 
certain textile cities, like New Bedford, | 
Mass., families who worked so long | 


they never saw each other are, at last, 
working less hours for more money and 
retail buying has more than doubled. 


“All of this convinces me that in- | 
creased leisure among the employed is | 


one of the most significant benefits of 
N.R.A. and it is likely to spur a great 
buying wave. 

“Increased leisure means, of course, 
more time to enjoy life and more desire 
to use things. Held back by worries, 
family buying has been so repressed 
that many comforts now owned are 


ready to fall apart. Increased desire | 


to use them will necessitate replacement. 


For instance, more automobiles were | 
junked than built last year; 8,000,000 | 
automobiles now in use are more than | 


seven years old. There are over 8,000,- 


000 obsolete radio sets, 10,000,000 out- | 
moded kitchen ranges, 5,000,000 crip- | 


pled vacuum cleaners, 4,000,000 worn- 


out washing machines. There are | 


3,000,000 new homes which need to be 
built. Families have doubled up but, 
with more time to enjoy home life, they 
will get so on each other’s nerves that 
they will want to establish new homes 
apart. So almost everything needs re- 
placing from clothes to capital goods,” 
Mr. Blood concluded. 
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OUTLET 


MMB The P & S-Despard Triplex Outlet offers the 
Contractor a money-maker for today's market. 


MMB it's new—lIt has sales and eye appeal—lit 
affords additional convenience, and no extra wiring 
is necessary for installation. 


@ 8B The sale and installation of a P & S-Despard 
—_ Outlet by the Contractor may prove to be 
only a start toward a larger rewiring or moderniza- 
tion job. 


M@@B And, believing in the old axiom that "Mer- 
chandise well displayed is half sold," we will give 
to each Contractor free with an order for ten or 
more Triplex Outlets, an attractive 3-color counter 
display card as above illustrated. 


MMB You and your contractor customers can in- 
crease. your sales by featuring the P & S-Despard 
Triplex. Tell them how they can obtain one of these 
Triplex Display Cards, and how one Triplex installa- 
tion may be just the forerunner of an order for a 
complete rewiring or modernization job. 


PASS & SEYMOUR, Inc. 


Solvay Station Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FLOOR BOKES 


Point out to your contractor friends 
that today, more than ever before, the 
time they save while performing wiring 
jobs is their chief source of increased 
profits. 

The Latrobe line of floor boxes and 
Wiring specialties are designed and 
made to effectively reduce the time 
required for their installation. 

Use this point about the Latrobe line 
to make new friends and increase your 


. sales. 
FULLMAN 
MFG. CO. 


LATROBE PA. 





No. 110 Latrobe 
Watertight Box 


Showing how the ta- 
pered unit receptacle 
fits tapered opening in 
top of box body. 15 to 
20 minutes installation 
time saved on each 
box. 


No. 300 "Latrobe" 
Midget Floor Receptacle 
and Box 
The only non-watertight 
floor Receptacle and Box 
on the market approved 
by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for installation in wood floors. 





Manufacturers of Quality Floor Boxes and Wiring Specialties 
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Synchronous and 8-Day 


TIME SWITCHES 


Now offered in eight distinct types to meet every ordinary require- 
ment. Two of the synchronous types are for stoker control. The two 
8-day types are specially for direct current. 





All types are fully approved for 50 amps. each pole, 125 volts 
A.C. and 30 amps. each pole, 125 volts D.C. 


Made in both single and double pole and in cast iron and sheet 
metal cases. 


Every detail of the “Badger” time switch has been worked out 
with the express intention of offering the greatest value in the time 
switch field—truly a quality product at a remarkably low price. 


Write for Bulletin 96 
RELIANCE ia aia Ce, LIGHTING CO. 


1907 Mead Street Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


“4 Complete Line from a Single Source” 





Bill’ Goodwin with New Manu- 
facturers’ Agency 

George W. Axmacher, B. Badrian 
and W. L. Goodwin announce the for- 
mation of A-G-B Associates with offices 
at 522 Fifth Ave, New York City, 
to act as manufacturers’ sales agent in 
the New York metropolitan area. 


v 


Godfrey Strelinger is Leonard's 
New Sales Manager 

Godfrey Strelinger, formerly man- 
ager of branches for Kelvinator Corp., 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Leonard Refrigerator Co., Detroit. 
He succeeds R. I. Petrie, who recently 
became sales manager of the Kelvinator 
Corp. 





Godfrey Strelinger 


Joining Kelvinator in 1929, Mr. Strel- 
inger took over supervision of all the 
corporation’s branches. He handled this 
work for three years. He then became 
manager of the Kelvinator branch in 
Detroit, which position he held a year 
and a half, until his appointment as 
Leonard sales manager. 


v 


New Lighting Center 
Opened by Lightolier 

A ceremony led by Frank W. Smith, 
president of the New York Edison Co., 
and attended by prominent personalities 
in the fields of utilities, electrical manu- 
facture and illumination, marked the 
opening on October 17 of the new light- 
ing center and showrooms of the Light- 
olier Co. at 11 East 36th St., New York 
City. 

Mr. Smith paid tribute to the memory 
of Bernard Blitzer, pioneer in the de- 
velopment of electric lighting for the 
home and office, who founded the 
Lightolier Co. 30 years ago. After an 
acknowledgment by Moses D. Blitzer, 
president of the Lightolier organization 
and one of the sons of its founder, the 
guests were shown through the lighting 
center, in which 26 period rooms and 
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specially designed display spaces give 
background for demonstration of all 
types of direct, semi-direct and indirect 
lighting for the home, office, apartment 
and large building. 

v 


Callner Heads Chicago Office 
of Ideal Commutator 


B. E. Holub, sales manager, Ideal 
Commutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, 
Ill, reports that this firm’s Chicago 
office, in charge of “Motor Maintenance 
Equipment” sales, is now located at 618 
West Lake St., and is in charge of 
S. S. Callner, who is a commutation 
engineer. 

v 


W. J. Moore, Jr., Now with 
Mitchel! Specialty Co. 


W. J. Moore, Jr., until recently man- 
ager of radio sales for the General 
Electric Supply Corp. at Chicago, has 
joined the Mitchell Specialty Co. of 
Philadelphia as sales manager of its 
merchandise division. Mr. Moore was 
previously connected with the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. and the merchan- 
dise department of the General Electric 
Co. at Bridgeport. He is now lining 
up distributors for the Mitchell Electric 
Cord Reel. 

v 


New Distributors for the 
Automatic Washer Co. 


Roscoe N. Bradt, sales manager, the 
Automatic Washer Co., Newton, Ia., 
has announced the appointment of the 
Harrisburg Standard Electric Corp., 
Harrisburg, Ill, as distributors for 
Automatic washers and ironers in 
southern Illinois and western Kentucky. 


The Mueller Lumber Co., Davenport, 
Ia., has been appointed distributor for 
northeastern Iowa and northwestern 
Illinois. In addition to wholesaling in 
the territory mentioned, the Mueller 
Lumber Co. also maintains retail out- 
lets in Davenport and Cedar Rapids. 


The Northeastern Radio Co. of Bos- 
ton and the Radio Supply Co. of Boise, 
Idaho, have also been appointed as 
Automatic distributors. 


v 


H. M. Pauley Now General 

Service Manager at Majestic 

H. M. Pauley, formerly radio service 
manager, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of general service manager of the 
Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago. 

In his new position Mr. Pauley will 
have complete charge of both refrigera- 
tion and radio service, assisted by A. H. 
Kessler, who continues as refrigeration 
service manager and R. H. Figard, who 
now occupies Mr. Pauley’s former posi- 
tion. 
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Seldom, if ever, does an installation require a 

complete circular bend in the conduit, but if 
or when it should, Fretz-Moon Conduit would bend 
to this shape just as easily and as perfectly as it takes 
slight bends. e Inthe first place, Fretz-Moon Con- 
duit is made of select-quality mild steel. Secondly, 
the continuous process eliminates burnt hard spots, 
and results in every length of conduit being truly 
uniform—ready for clean, free threading and easy 
bending. Thirdly, Fretz-Moon Conduit is coated 
on the inside with a special baked-on enamel that 
will not chip or crack under bending strain. The 
outside may be enameled, electro-galvanized or 
hot-dipped galvanized, all of which finishes resist 
severe bending and corrosive conditions. @ Fretz- 
Moon Conduit has proved to those contractors 
who have used it that it bends much easier than 
ordinary conduit, and that it takes severe bends 
without flattening on distortion. 


Steel and Tubes, Inc. 
CLEVELAND + OHIO 
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“PERFECTION 1$-NOT-AN-ACCIDENT- 


FUSES 


are known nationally and have 
become one of the leaders in the 
field. 

EAGLE-EYE FUSE 


Underwriters’ Approved 
Hydro Approved 


It pays to buy and 
sell only “approved” 
fuses. 

This is one of the 
fastest selling items. 
It should be yours 
too. 








UNDERWRITERS’ APPROVED 
CARTRIDGE FUSE 

Made in all amperes and voltages 
We manufacture a complete line of 
elements; Desk Lamps, Flashers and 
Wiring Device «Specialties that are 
profitable for you to sell because 
EAGLE products are sold through 
wholesalers. 


EAGLE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Inc. 


59 Hall St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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sia BALANCED LINE | 





682 Items used in Wiring 


New Catalog No. 4 is just off the Press 
Write for your Copy 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KNOX PORCELAIN CORPORATION 
KNOXVILLE - -- TENNESSEE 
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Recovery of Radio Industry 


Assumes Broad Proportions 

“The future of the radio industry 
seems brighter than it has been in sev- 
eral years, as prices have increased, 
stocks have been cleaned of antiquated 
models, budgets have been adjusted, and 
many evil trade practices have been 
eliminated,” according to a survey of 
the radio industry, which has recently 
been completed by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. 

“With the increase in the prices of 
sets and the shift of demand to the bet- 
ter-grade units, value of output has in- 
creased from 50 to 85 per cent, in com- 
parison with the record for the nine 
months of 1932, while unit volume is 
higher by 15 to 45 per cent. 

“Low stocks of both wholesalers and 
retailers are the principal cause of the 
pressure now being made on manufac- 
turers for deliveries, as commitments 
were deferred earlier in the year, when 
the outlook was decidedly unfavorable. 
The quickening in the demand for new 
goods by the consuming public also 
caught manufacturers unprepared, as 
their fixed policy for morte than two 
years has been to hold production down 
to orders actually in hand. 

“The inability of manufacturers to 
make deliveries has benefited wholesal- 
ers, who have succeeded in clearing old 
stocks, and inventories at present with 
both wholesalers and retailers are at the 
lowest level reached in three years. 
From orders on hand and the growing 
interest in radios, it is estimated con- 
servatively that unit sales during the 
last three months of the year will be 
from 35 to 50 per cent larger than for 
the comparative period of a year ago. 
The replacement demand for worn and 
obsolete sets has been increasing gradu- 
| ally for several months, and is expected 
to gain considerable momentum with the 
coming of cooler weather. 

“While the strongest demand con- 
tinues decidedly in favor of units priced 
at $15 to $50, during the last 60 days 
more interest has been displayed in the 
small console sets falling within the 
price range of $30 to $70. Short-wave 





sets are increasing in popularity, as 
| listeners are interested in tuning in on 
| foreign programs. 
“Quotations on some sets,” the survey 
"| points out, “have been advanced from 
20 to 35 per cent since May and further 
increases are in prospect when goods 
now being manufactured under the 
N.R.A. regulations will have reached 
/consumers’ hands. Retailers now are 
| compelled to require larger initial pay- 
ments from customers, because of the 
higher prices and the narrower dis- 
counts allowed by distributors. 
“Wholesale collections have improved 
about eight per cent over last year’s rec- 
‘ord at this time, due to more stringent 
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Manages Radio Department: C. L. Pugh, 
manager of the radio department of 
Hughes-Peters Electric Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, is proud of the personal following 
he has among radio dealers and service 
men who come to him for advice on 
servicing and purchase replacement parts 
and accessories. 





enforcement of regular terms, and cur- 
tailment of price-cutting and dumping. 
In the liquidation of old accounts, how- 
ever, the progress thus far has been 
only moderate. The improved salary 
and employment situation is helping re- 
tailers’ collections, while the compara- 
tive slowness of wholesale payments is 
due to the tying up of funds by retailers 
in large quantities of merchandise. 

“The stronger financial position of 
the industry during the second and 
third quarters finds a reflection in the 
insolvency record, as during the four 
months from May 1 to August 31, only 
seven manufacturers and 36 wholesalers 
and retailers were added to the failure 
list.. During 1932, wholesalers and re- 
tailers were going into bankruptcy at 
the rate of 15 a month, but during the 
current year the number has been re- 
duced to 10.” 

v 


New Line of G-E Radios Includes 
Three All-Wave Models 


Three new type radio receivers, 
which will receive not only the popu- 
lar broadcast stations, but will tune-in 
to short wave transmitters operating 
on bands as low as 16 meters, are out- 
standing among the 14 new models an- 
nounced last month by the General 
Electric Co. These new all-wave sets 
are equipped with an aircraft type four- 
in-one tuning dial and by merely turn- 
ing a button, which brings into use 
a completely different set of coils, re- 
ception can readily be shifted from one 
band to another. 

The other 11 new models are of 
standard design. Four are of the 
1adio-victrola combination types, three 
of the console design and four of the 
inexpensive table type. 
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Positions Available 
Manufacturer's Representative: To han- 


dle new fuse clip clamps sold to wholesale | 


trade in industrial centers. Commission 
basis. State territory covered. Address 
Box 111, Electrical Wholesaling, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Vv 
Men Available 


Manufacturers’ Representative: One of | 
the best known and experienced electrical | 
men in Pittsburgh and adjacent trading | 
area is open for engagement on salary or | 
Capable of handling prod- | 


commission. 
ucts for which technical knowledge is re- 
quired. Can furnish references from lead- 


ers in wholesaling, contracting, industrial | 
No connection at | 


and engineering fields. 


present. Address Box 112, Electrical 
Wholesaling, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Vv 


Latest Trade Literature 
Knox PorcELaAIn Corp., Knoxville, 
Tenn.—Catalog No. 4 (73 pages, illus- 
trated) covers electrical porcelain, tele- 
phone insulators, radio antenna sup- 


plies, wiring devices, neon sign insu- | 


lators, wireholders, secondary racks and 
insulators, meter test blocks, guy strains 
and transmission insulators. 


Hart & HEGEMAN Division, Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.—New four-page bulletin 
describing Type MC Magnetic Motor 
Starters. 





GENERAL ELectric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.—Bulletin GEA 1784 New Me- 
dium Size Portable Instruments, Type 
AP-9., 

GENERAL CABLE Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City—Four-page bul- 
letins describing armored service en- 
trance cable and “Romex” non-metallic 
sheathed cable. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio—Catalog 282-A 
(16 pages) gives specifications of the 


complete line of Westinghouse Electric | 


Water Heaters, including storage tank 


heaters, strap-on heaters and heaters of | 


the side-arm circulation and immersion 


types. Generously illustrated for sales- 
man and dealer use. 

WESTINGHOUSE ExLectric & MeF«. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio—New 28-page 


catalog on Dual Automatic water cool- 


ers, complete with illustrations, speci- | 


fications and diagrams. 

WESTINGHOUSE FE Lectric & MFc. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio—New illustrated 
28-page catalog covering the complete 
line of Westinghouse fans and humid- 
ifiers. 

S....Hi.» Govuer;-Ca, .Ine, - «North 
Quincy, Mass.—Bulletin No. 92 de- 
scribes the “Number 200” line of “Mul- 
tifones” for private telephone systems. 


A folder on this line for mailing pur- | 


poses is also available. 


& ME. | 


Complete Test Equipment 


for many jobs 


A NEON GLOW LAMP 


There are many types 
of testing where Neon 
Glow Lamps will serve 
as complete test equip- 
ment. Checking resis- 
tance and 


They havea life of over 
3,000 hours. 
prices extend their use to 
hundreds of applications 
where a low-cost, de- 
pendable, rugged lamp 
of low illumination level is called for. 

Write for full details and suggested 
uses. General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company, 891 Adams Street, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 


New low 





0.5 - Watt Bulb G 10 
Supplied in 1.0- Watt size 
for 220, 230, 240 volts. 
testing for grounds, shorts, voltage, 
polarity, frequency, and the deter- 
mination of the grounded leg of a 
3-wire system. Sizes of Neon Glow 


Lamps range from 14 watt to3 watts. 


capacity, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


571 Copr. 1933, General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 





The eight portable lamp guards pictured here 
present only a portion of the extensive McGill 
portable guard line. 
















McGill Portables designed to meet every imaginable 
need, bring directed and protected light to every 
job and every worker. 


McGill Portables perform a multiple duty; they guard light bulbs 
against breakage, and guard workers from the danger of serious 
injury. They protect workers from strain due to improper lighting 
conditions, and protect your invested dollars against unnecessary 
losses... Write for our interesting catalog describing the entire 
McGill line of portable lamp guards. 


| PACGILL| 









MANUFACTURING CO. 


Electrical Specialties of Quality 
ESTABLISHED 1904 
WALPARAISO - INDIANA 
Box No. 636 
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The New “NUMBER 200” LINE 
of inexpensive Private ’Phones is 
designed and priced to meet the new 
times. It offers truly remarkable 
value. WRITE TODAY for your 
copy of BULLETIN No. 95A which 
gives full data. A private phone 
system is now within the reach of 
every office, factory and home. 


= 
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“Pairfone” Display Carton 





S. H. COUCH COMPANY Inc. 


SALES OFFICE 
89 Broad St. - BOSTON, MASS. 


Mfrs. of Rake Insulated Staples 
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Show Contractors How 


To Cut Costs With 














Wire Connectors 
Bring You 
Patented BIG SALES 
No. 1,700,985 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
FABRICATING MARKETS 
FREE— Hardware,” Bepartient and. “Radio 
and easily. Real SE. for the wholesalers. 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Company 


That Will 
3 IDEAL MARKETS 
RESALE MARKETS 

















S. E. D. to Wind Up Affairs 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment held on October 10, a reso- 
lution was adopted calling for the 
appointment of a committee with full 
power to proceed in liquidating the or- 
ganization. B. J. Weadock, vice-presi- 
dent and managing director of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, was made chair- 
man of the liquidating committee, which 
will complete its task before December 
31, 1933. v 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of Electrical Wholesaling, published monthly, at Chicago, 
Ill., for October 1, 1933. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Howard Ehrlich, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the business manager of the 
Electrical Wholesaling and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Electrical Trade Publishing Co., 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., ; editor, BE. T. Rowland, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill; managing editor, 
E. T. Rowland, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; 
business manager, Howard Ehrlich, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual members, must be given.) Electrical Trade 
Publishing Co., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Howard Ehrlich, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil.: 
Edgar Kobak, Jackson Heights, L. L., . 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving. the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing afflant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the s of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (This information is 
required from daily publications only). 

Howard Ehrlich 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of 
— 1933. 

(Seal) Elsie E. Stover. 
(My commission expires December 10, 1933.) 








WIN CASH PRIZE seting 


PUSH-CLIP 




















Sales Volume Continue Upward 


You can sell this counter displny board to 
your electrical, radio, hardware and other 
dealers who sell lamp cord. Used in every 
room in every home! Sells for 10c—and how 
it sells! “Automatic salesman” 4-color coun- 
ter card (shown above) tells the tale—makes 
the sale. Ask your Sales Manager to have 
these Justrite Counter Cards in stock! 
Be the next prize winner. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2045 Southport Ave., Chicago, Il. 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


for 


TAVERNS BEER 
GRILL and 
TAPROOMS 


“Better Light, Better Sight" 


Designs, service and co- 
operation will help you 
to get your share of profit- 
able business if you go after it. 
Write for Folio T 


GRUBER BROTHERS 


“The House of a Thousand Lanterns’ 
72-78 Spring St. New York, N. Y. 
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NEW JERSEY 
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refer to 
‘CELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING’? 
for PANTHER and 
DRAGON TAPE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Mr. Manufacturers’ Agent: 


With the recent upturn in business and with every indication of 
continued improvement during 1934, manufacturers are now re- 
building their sales organizations. Many of them are seeking 
connections with established manufacturers’ agents now handling 
allied, but non-competitive lines. 


For the purpose of serving both manufacturers and manufac- 
turers’ agents, ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING would like to 
secure up-to-date information on active manufacturers’ agents. 


Register YOUR agency by tearing out the blank on this page, 
filling it out as completely as possible and mailing it promptly 


to ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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RONEY plAZA 


AM I BEACH 


......and the Moon catches you 


SUN BATHING! 


At times it happens so. Life is so vivid and 
pleasant on the Roney Plaza beach that, 
before you’re aware of it, the sun has 
wheeled westward and the big bronze moon 
of the tropics surprises you still in your 
sun costume. It happens to the best people 
—and the best people, you know, come to 
the Roney for their wintertime jollity. 
Setting the social tempo for America’s 
smartest resort, the Roney Plaza is this 
year more attractive than ever ... the 
gardens freshly green with tropic growths 

. the entire hotel renovated .. . sea-sled 
schedules added to those of autogyro and 
aerocar for transportation to every point 
of interest . .. and the tariffs rationally 
economical—appealing especially to those 
sophisticates of good taste and shrewd 
sense who appreciate, from personal experi- 
ence the true values in luxurious living. 


Open from November 15th to May Ist. For Litera- 
ture, Information and Reservations, address 
Edward B. Jouffret, Managing Director, 
or see your Travel Agent. 
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WHOLESALER WHO RECOMMENDS 












UPON THE 


This advertisement appears in this month's 
issue of Electrical Contracting. It is another 
of a series telling contractors about Plymouth 
quality and about wholesalers that recom- 

- mend Plymouth quality. 


Remember Plymouth Tapes cannot and will not 
dry out. They have adhesive stamina way beyond 
those other tapes that merely 





appear to be sticky. Besides 
Plymouth Tapes have at least 
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five pounds per inch of width 
greater tensile strength. They 
are made only of the finest 


fabric. 


Plymouth quality has been 
proved in both laboratory tests 
and actual service. 






Recommend Plymouth tapes 
to your contractor friends. It 
will pay you. 















HERE'S A TIP 


ON HOW TO HOLD FUSE BUSINESS 


Holding business on ordinary ''staples" is slippery busi- 
ness—you get it today—your competitor tomorrow. If 
you quote right you get it—a penny off and it's gone. 

But you can HOLD fuse business. Show buyers that fuses 
are not a "'staple''—that fuses are NOT just fuses—some 
are better than others—and then show them the OUT- 
STANDING ADVANTAGES of the NEW BUSS Super-Lag 


Fuse. 


When a user once sees for himself how he can stop waste 
and lost time with this modern fuse—how he can keep his 


THE 


BUSSMANN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2536 W. University St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Division of the McGraw Electric Company 


motors whirling, machines running and men working, better 
than ever before—how needless and costly shutdowns due 
to wasteful fuse blows are eliminated—it's just like ‘taking 
candy froma baby" for you to get his fuse business. 


GET THIS BOOKLET, TO HELP YOU SELL 


Ask your Sales Manager to get you a copy of "The Story 
of the BUSS Super-Lag Fuse." It will give you information 
upon which to Build a sales story that will sell—or ask the 
BUSS Representative in your territory, to give you selling 
pointers on BUSS Fuses. 





FUSE 








